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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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13 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


CUORE. 

An Italian School Boy’s Journal. By EpMUND DE 
Amicus. Translated from the 39th Italian edi- 
tion by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo. $1.25. 

In this delightful volume, so unconventional in 
form, so fresh and energetic in style, Signor de 
Amiciis has given not only the heart-history of an 
Italian lad, tm also a very vivid and attractive 
= of modern life in Italy. He is a genuine 

y who is supposed to write the story, and all the 
events, incidents and observations are seen through 
a boy’s bright young eyes. The descriptions of 


school experiences, of festivals and public ceremo- . 


nies, of scenes in city and country, are all full of 
color and charm, and are inspired by a genuine love 
for humanity. 


SIGRID. 

An Icelandic Love Story. Translated from the Dan- 
ish of Jon THorDsson THORODDSON. 12mo. $1.25. 
A quiet, unpretentious story, noteworthy for its 

artlessness, its careful delineation of scenery and 

character, its variety of interest, and the refined 
humor in the author’s quaintly fruitful portrayal of 
the primitive and picturesque life of the inhabitants 
of Ultima Thule. The fortunes of Sigrid and 

Indride make an idyllic love tale which attracts be- 

cause it is true to the instincts of finer natures the 

world over. Nearly every phase of contemporary 
manners in Iceland is touched upon, and revealed 
with the skill of the true artist. 


THE PICTURE OF PAUL. (The Disci ple. ? 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawers, M.A. The fourt 

ume of Christ and Christianity. 12mo. $1.25. 

The Literary World says: “Mr. Haweis contends for a 
rational estimate of the New Testament records as dis. 
tinct from an absolute divine and infallible book, a posi- 
tion which we hasten to say need in no wa, impl that 
he is other than a profound and loving believer in the 
New Testament.” 


INITkLALS AND PSEUDONYMS. 
A Dictionary of Literary Disguises. By Wiu.1amM 
Cusnine, A.M. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


A new and revised edition of “‘a work which no refer. 
ence library, no librarian, no literary reporter, and no 
fully equipped bookseller can afford not to possess.” 


PROFESSOR JOHNNY. 
By the author of “ Birchwood Fitch Club” and 


‘*Riverside Museum.” 12mo. $1.25. 


“Itis the very book that the parent, watchful of the 
moral and intellectual eg ae of phy" would 
select out of a hundred such books as are regularly pub- 
lished for the young.”— Boston Globe. 








Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, and 
Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE 


SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a =o favorite, and Lag fair to super- 
sede all other Scrap Books 
It is a combination of everyt 
page athe Ra Ky = San t for oostiz 
, an e simplic °o e arrangemen or it 
are such that those who once use this § Scrap Boo fos ng 
return to the old style. — 


To travelers and tourists itis ot desirable 
oid fahioned Book y Paste Pot Pombined n usin; the 
re) 
com 





Scrap 

The ungummed ge Book is at times o 
service whatever ie paste or mucilage be not at ana 
when wanted. With a Mark Twain no such vexatious 
difficulty can possibly « occur. 

NORRISTOWN HERA 

“No library is complete without a a copy ¢ of the Bible, 

Shakespeare, and M — Twain’s Scrap Boo 
I ticky fi pom d eo ict; d 

“It saves stic ers an ctures and scra 

It is a capital invention. e - - 


DANBURY NEWS. 
“It is a valuable book for a ae domestic atmos- 
oe no one, i self-acting, saves the employment of an 
It contains nothing that the most fastidious 
person ye object to, and is, to be frank and manly, the 
thing of any age—mucilage particularly.” 


Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 and 121 William St., New Yerk. 


HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


ALSO 
CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Etc. 














Kocn, Sons & Co., New York, 
IMPORTERS. 


e*e Our goods are sold at the principal bookstores. The Trade 
supplied by the leading jobbers. 
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DESIRABLE NEW BOOKS. 





[May, 





Taken by Siege. 


A Novel. Handsomely issued in 12mo form, 
with clear, large type, fine paper, and at- 
tractive binding. Price, $1.25. 

“The story deals with the living forces and 
events of to-day, and is one of the most vital and 
strong and keenly interesting of late novels.”— 
Boston Evening Traveller. 


My Recitations. 

Cora Urquuart Porrer. (Mrs. James Brown 
Potter). 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. Cloth, 
gilt edges, $1.25. 

‘Mrs. Potter's recitations have a world-wide 
reputation, and in compliance with numerous re- 
quests for copies of her selections, she has gathered 
and published them under one cover. A handsome 
rr of the fair elocutionist makes a fitting 

ntispiece.”"— Baltimore American. 


The Story of Don Miff, 


As told by his friend, Joun Boucne Wuack- 
er. A symphony of life. Edited by Vir- 
etntus Dasney. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1.50. 

‘*It is unquestionably a remarkable book, and far 
away out of the common order. It is evidently out 
of the very heart of an able and genial man, and 
makes literature that will live. ere are honest 
tears and happy smiles awaiting the reader of ‘Don 
Miff,’ and they are evoked by the touch of no skil- 
less hand.” —New Orleans Picayune. 





Authorized version of Rosa N. Carry’s 


__, _ latest Novel, 
Wee Wifie. 


By Rosa N. Carey, author of “Uncle Max,” 
“Not Like Other Girls,” “Nellie’s Memo- 
ries,” etc. 16mo, half cloth, 50 cents. 
Paper cover, 25 cents. 


Also a new novel by Mrs. Cameron, entitled 


Worth Winning. 


Authorized Version. 
By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron, author of “In 
a Grass Country,” “ Pure Gold,” ete. 16mo, 
half cloth, 50 cents. Paper cover, 25 cents, 


On Both Sides. 


By Miss Fanny Courtenay Baytor. Con- 
taining “ The Perfect Treasure ” and “On 
This Side,” the whole forming a complete 
story. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


‘*No such faithful, candid, kindly, brilliant and 
incisive presentation of English and American 
types has before been achieved. The wit of the 
story is considerable. It is the best international 
novel that either side has hitherto produced. It is 
written by an American woman who really knows 
both countries, and who has shown that she pos- 
sesses powers which ought to put her in the front 
ranks of fiction.”—New York Tribune. 





Half-Hours with the Best American Authors. 


Selected and arranged by Cuartes Morris. 


Four crown 8vo volumes. Cloth, gilt top,$6.00; 


half morocco, $10.00 ; three-quarters calf, $13.00. 
The best samples from every American author of note in history, try, art and philosophy, are 
— here, so that the reader can take up any one of the four volumes, and turning at random, 
nd something particularly meritorious to entertain him. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN NURSING. 
Now Reapy: 
1. The Nursing and Care of the Nervous and the Insane. 
By Cuas. K. Mirts, M.D. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 
In no class of cases is it more important for a nurse, care-taker or companion, to have good principles 


of action and clear notions of practice, than among 


ients suffering from nervous or mental affections. 


Many of these unfortunates require prolonged and elaborate treatment, much of which necessarily must 
be carried out in the absence of the physician. This, together with information as to the care of such 
patients, also as to the use of massage, electricity, bathing, etc., by nurses, this book endeavors to give. 


IN PRESS AND TO FOLLOW SHORTLY: 
Il. MATERNITY; INFANCY; CHILDHOOD. Joun M. Keatine, M.D. 
Ill OUTLINES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF DIET. E. T. Bruen, M.D. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY deallargely in Foreign and Domestic Books, which 
they offer as low as any other house in the country. Orders by mail receive special attention. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 MARKET’ STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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JUST READY: 


CYCLING. 


BY VISCOUNT BURY AND G, LACY HILLIER. 
The new volume in the Badminton Library of Sports 





and Pastimes. Illustrated with 19 full-page plates | 


and 60 wood engravings in the teat. 
One volume, crown 8vo, 472 pages. 
In cloth, $3.50; in half blue morocco, gilt top, $5.00. 
Among the most important contents of the volume 
are chapters on Riding; Racing; Touring; Training; 
Dress; Clubs; Tricycling for Ladies; Racing Paths; 
Construction, including Bicycles, Dicycles, or Otta 


Type Machines, and Tricycles; The Press and Cyc- : 


ling Literature. 
NEW EDITION OF 


Kugler’s Italian Painting. 
HANDBOOK OF PAINTING, THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 
Based on the Handbook of Kugler, originally 
edited by Sir Charles L. Eastlake. Fifth Edition, 
thoroughly revised and in part rewritten by Aus- 


TEN Henry LayarbD,G.C.B., D.C.L.,Correspond- | 


ing Member of the Institut de France, Académie 


des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Trustee of the | 
National Gallery, etc., author of ‘‘ Nineveh and ' 


its Remains,” with nearly 250 illustrations. Lon- 
don, 1887, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $12.00. 


Through the Fields with Linneus. ' 
By Mrs. | 


A CHapTeER IN SwEpisH History. 
FLORENCE Cappy, author of ‘‘ Footsteps of 
Jeanne d’Arc,” etc. With 6 illustrations and 2 
maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 

The work is a very important contribution to 
biography, and will be found of great interest by 
the lovers of out-door life, as well as by those engaged 
in botanical studies. It is written in clear, beautiful 
English, and is the first adequate memoir of the 
great botanist. 

‘* Deeply interesting volumes—the first biography 
of Linneus in the English language written in this 
century. . . . Viewed simply as interesting 
literature, ‘Through the Fields with Linnzus’ is 
far more attractive and infinitely more profitable 
than is a novel.” — The Beacon. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HINTS ON ADVOCACY.” 
Before Trial : 

Wuat SHOULD BE DonE By CLIENT, SOLICITOR AND 
CounsEL, from a barrister’s point of view. With 
a Treatise on the Defence of Insanity. By 
Ricwarp Harris, Barrister-at-law. 12mo, cloth. 
300 pages. $1.50, net. 

ALSO JUST READY, THE 8TH EDITION OF 
Hints on Advocacy: 

Conpuct oF CasEs CIVIL AND CRIMINAL, CLASSES OF 
WITNEsseEs, and Suggestions for Cross-Examin- 
ing them, etc. By Ricnarp Harris. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50, net. 


IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED IN AMERICA BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


254 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 
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‘NEW BOOKS 





THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


The Growth of Church Institutions. 


| By the Rev. Epwin Hatcs, M.A., Bampton Lec- 


turer for 1880. 


Future Retribution, 


VIEWED IN THE Licut oF REASON AND REVELA- 
Tron. By the Rev.C. A. Row,D.D. 8vo. $2.50. 


Expositions. Third Series. 
By the Rev. Samuet Cox, D.D. 8vo. 


Echoes of Bible History. 


By the Rt. Rev. W. PakenHAM Wa su, D.D. 
With fifty illustrations. 12mo. $1.50. 


A concise, popeiee account of the marvellous discov 
eries made in Chaldea, Egypt and Palestine, which have 
thrown such light and corroboration around the Bible 
narrative. A book of fascinating and permanent interest. 


Job and Solomon ; 


Or, THE WIsDOM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the 
Rev. T. K. Cutyne, M.A., D.D., author of ‘‘ The 
Prophecies of Isaiah.” 8vo. $2.25. 


“Mr. Cheyne’s work is in many respects one of the 
most noteworthy of our day.’’—N. Y. Times. 


Sermons for Children. 


Tue Brrp’s NEST AND OTHER SERMONS FOR CHIL- 
DREN OF ALL AGEs. By SamMvueEt Cox, D.D., late 
editor of ‘‘ The Expositor.” 12mo. $1.50. 


A collection of sixteen charming addresses to the 
young, each of which is full of the freshness, force and 
~~ for which the distinguished author is so widely 
noted. 
“ By far the best volume of children’s sermons we have 
ever seen.” —Su: Magazine. 


Bread in the Desert, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. By RanpotpH H. McKim, 
D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New Orleans. 
12mo. $1.50. 


** Dr. McKim is a popular preacher, and in this volume 
will be found the secret of his success; he discusses live 
questions in a live way, and addresses himself to the 
hearts and consciences of men.”—The Churchman. 


A Manual of Christian Evidences. 


By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Bampton Lecturer 
for 1877. (First Volume ‘‘ Theological Educa- 
tor.”) 16mo. 75 cents, net. 


An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of 

the New Testament. 

By the Rev. Prof. B. B. WarFreLp, D.D. (Second 
Volume ‘‘ Theological Educator.”) 16mo. 75 
cents, net. 

A Hebrew Grammar. 


By the Rev. W. H. Lown, M.A. (Third Volume 
‘*Theological Educator.”) 16mo. 75 cents, net. 


12mo. $1.50. 


$2.25. 


*,* For sale by all leading booksellers. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
2 und 3 Bible House, NEW YORK. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN MAY: NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
Lecky’s History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 
VoLumeEs Five AnD Srx, 


These volumes cover for England the period from 
the acknowledgment of the independence of the 
United States in 1784 to the declaration of war with 
France in 1793; for Ireland they include the early 
days of Grattan’s Parliament and the foundation of 
the Society of the United Irishmen. 


Il. 


Jobn Sevier, the Commonwealth Builder. 


A sequel to “THe REAR GUARD OF THE REVOLUTION.” 
By James R. Gumore (‘‘Edmund Kirke”). In 
one vol., 12 mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


It 


Roundabout to Moscow. 


An EpicuREAN JouRNEY. By Jonn BEuL Bouton, 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit. 


SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS AND SAYINGS OF 
Henry WarD BEECHER. Revised in part by Mr. 
BEEcHER, and under revision by him at the time 
of his death. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


The work of selecting the characteristic sayings b 
the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER contained in this vol- 
ume was begun nearly ten years ago, at Mr. BEECHER’S 
suggestion and under his guidance. After its comple- 
tion the manuscript was in his hands, and he from time 
to time revised and corrected it. When his ministry 
came to a close, he had gone patiently over about one- 
third of it making many alterations, additions, and 
erasures. The remainin proverbs stand in the words in 
which Mr. BEECHER originally clothed them. 


Public Debts. 


An Essay IN THE SCIENCE OF Finance. By HENRY 
C. Apams, Ph.D., of the University of Michigan, 
and Cornell University. 8vo, cloth, xii.—407 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 

CONTENTS: 


L—PUBLIC BORROWING AS A FINANCIAL POLICY. 
Modern Public Debts; Political Tenden- 
cies of Public Debts; Social Tendencies of 
Public Debts; Industrial Effects of Public 
Borrowing; When may States Borrow 
Money ? 

PaRT II.—NATIONAL DEFICIT FINANCIERING. Financial 

Management of a War; Classification of 
Public Debts; Liquidation of War Ac- 
counts; Peace Management of a Public 
Debt; Payment of Public Debts. 
Part I1I.—LocaL DEFICIT FINANCIERING. Comparison 
of Local with National Debts; State In- 
debtedness between 1830 and 1850; Munic- 
= Indebtedness; Policy of Restricting 
overnmental Duties, 


PART 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by maii, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


I, 3 AND 5 Bonp Street, New York. 





THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


An entirely New Edition, from new electrotype 
lates, after the latest revised English Edition. 
six volumes, crown octavo. Now ready: Vol. 
I, containiag Pave, Paracelsus, Strafford, 
Sordello, Pippa Passes, King Victor and King 
Charles. Vol. II, containing Dramatic Lyrics, 
The Return of the Druses, A Blot on the ’Scutch- 
eon, Colombe’s Birthday, Dramatic Romances, A 
Soul’s dy,and Luria. Cloth, $1.75 a vol- 
ume ; half calf, $3.00. 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


Vol. 7. Romano-British Remarys, Part I. 8vo, 
$2.50; Roxburgh, printed on hand-made paper, 
$3.50; Large-paper edition, Roxburgh (50 copies), 
printed on hand-made paper, $6.00. 


The two volumes in this Library devoted to Romano- 
British Remains will Le ange pope A be among the most 
important and interesting of the whole. The Gentleman’ 
Mi was the repository of a vast amount of infor- 
— on this om Sng = = — be ng 2 oo 
ranged to Pp y- e w prefaces s firs 
volume with an elaborate Introduction. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 


By T. Starr Kina. With a Memoir by E. P. Whip- 
ple. Newedition. 12mo. Price reduced to $1.50. 


This is unquestionably one of the noblest volumes of 
sermons ever published in this country. In thought, in 
insight, in eloquent utterance, Starr King was one of the 
foremost preachers America has produced, and his illus- 
trious patriotism endears his memory to every true- 
hearted citizen. 


ZURY : The Meanesi Man in Spring County. 


A Novel. By JosepH KirkLanp. With Frontispiece 
Illustration. 12mo, $1.50. 


This is a striking story of the r 


jioneer era of 
Illinois, and depicts in strong lines 


e vigorous, stern 
life of the early settlers. It includes noteworthy types 
of character, careful studies of social conditions, = 
interesting incidents and situations, and is told w th 
marked power. . 


RURAL HOURS. 


By Susan FEenm™orE Cooper. 
abridged. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 


A new and abridged edition of a book which, when pub- 
lished several — ago, was received with t favor. 
Mrs. Sarah J. esaid of it: “The scenery described so 
charmingly is that surroundi her own fair home in 
Cooperstown. Out of these simple materials Miss Cooper 
has formed one of the most interesting volumes of the 
day.” It issoagreeable a book, so attractively written, 
be mg } is amply entitled to a fresh lease of life and pop- 
ular favor. 


New Edition, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BEN HUR.” 


THE FAIR GOD. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 
LACE. 600 pages, $1.50. 

Take the ms of Ossian, the “Tales of the Thousand 
and One Nights,” the novels of Kingsley and Buiwer, the 
historical romances of Scott, with the songs of Byron and 
Moore, blend them all in one, and the reader may form 
some idea of this really great novel.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


*.* For aale 
receipt of price 


By Lew Wat- 


all booksellers. Sent mail, paid, 
the publishers, ty poe o 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Mr. HAGGARD’s ROMANCES. 











Some of the current criticism of Mr. Hag- 

ard’s books recalls the whimsical criticism 

ervantes made of himself: “This Cervantes 
has long been my friend. His book does, in- 
deed, display a little power of invention; it 
aims at something but it reaches nothing.” 
One reviewer says that Mr. Haggard “ has but 
a rudimentary ability to delineate character, 
which is the chief function of the novelist,” 
yet concedes that “Jess” “is certainly inter- 
esting.” If, in the surfeit of books palling all 
tastes now, any story is interesting, must it 
need be that before we grant a grace to the 
author he must show that he can delineate 
character as some other writers do who are 
tiresome enough? Another critic notes that 
in “King Solomon’s Mines” the crescent 
moon in full bow rises over Kukuanaland from 
the east a little after sunset; the next evening 
it has suddenly become full; and the following 
day after it has become full it totally eclipses 
the sun. The critic justly doubts whether 
even in Kukuanaland moon and sun should 
play such hocus-pocus arts with astronomy. 
And even the least exacting reader will be more 
than once annoyed by the crudeness of many 
of Mr. Haggard’s sentences. But it takes 


more and greater faults than these to damn a 
writer if his work is vital and strong. The 
world of readers are used to good writing. 
Never in the world were there so many good 








writers and so much 
That Mr. Haggard could be so much read and 
seem to so many readers to be worth their 
attention and commendation makes a stron 
presumption that he has distinctive an 
marked merits despite any and all shortcom- 


ood writing as now. 


ings in his performance. But the history of 
literature shows that novelty alone may secure 
many readers and a wide and transient repu- 
tation. The history of criticism teaches its 
professors to make a modest and doubtful 
estimate of their forecasts. They are net 
prophets or children of prophets and their 
judgments are not likely to be prescient. For 
our own part we shall make a very moderate 
and misgiving estimate of Mr. Haggard as he 
seems to us. 

He has shown the old distinction between 
the novel and the romance. In the former 
the imagination pictures what is: in the latter 
it invents what is not. The novel dealing 
with the actual but slightly transposed has 
come in these latter days to an almost un- 
mixed realism. In the degree it has become 
realistic we were all outgrowing romance. 
While we are all in this mood Mr. Haggard 
surprises us with romances as fantastic as 
those that Cervantes caricatured to immortal 
death. He chose his line with deliberation. 
Here is a scene from one of his first stories: 
“ «Well, Ernest,’ she said, ‘ what are you think- 
ing about? You are as dull as—as the dullest 
thing in the world, whatever that may be. 
What is the dullest thing in the world?’ ‘I 
don’t know,’ he answered, awakening; ‘yes 
I think I do: an American novel.’ ‘Yes, that 
is a good definition. You are as dull as an 
American novel’ And in the outset of 
“King Solomon’s Mines” Allan Quatermain 
promises: “ This oe won’t be dull, what- 
ever else it may be.” Thus Mr. Haggard has 
entered the lists against the dulness of the 
American fashion in novels, and resolute to 
keep you awake as one of his prime purposes. 
He writes both novels and romances. The 
second story he published, “The Witch’s 
Head,” is a novel with the witch’s head in- 
troduced unexpectedly to entertain the com- 
pany with a by-play of — magic. It 
is a deus ex machina fabricated outright 
to scare the reader into wakefulness and 
differentiate Mr. Haggard’s story from those 
American novels whose dulness is to his 
thought a pleonastic euphemism for a om 
honest yawn in the presence of one’s lady-love. 
Mr. Haggard is secure in his invention: there 
is no witch’s head nor anything like it in the 
American novels that we read. Lest we be 
too much humiliated by such contrasted pov- 
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erty of invention, we may proudly claimas an 
American that we think—we will not be over- 
— but we think—that our passing eye 
caught upon news-counters the title- 
pages of nickel-dreadfuls, unquestionably b 
American writers, whose luxuriant fancy will 
match even the italicized nod, nod, nodding of 
the head that frightened Hard Riding Atter- 
leigh out of the poor remnant of his wits. 
Happily Mr. Haggard’s American novel-read- 
ing is restricted to the — present. For 
there is in our memory, though not in his, the 
— of a head—a real living one, “ Harpe’s 
ead” as we remember it—which an American 
novelist of the last generation thrust one dis- 
mal dark night into one small window of a 
cabin in the dense woods. A head, grizzled, 
malignant, silent, bloody, sinister, which for 
hair-lifting power over the imagination of 
boys—for dramatic ability to make one’s back- 
bone consciously and uncomfortably alive at 
any hour of a country night—did in the com- 
parison make the head of Mr. Haggard’s witch 
a poor thing of shreds and patches, of paste- 
board and stuffed sawdust. Skilfully con- 
trived, too, as is the mighty door of stone 
which settles as doom full closing the diamond 
chamber of King Solomon’s Mines like a grave 
to Mr. Sennen adventurers, it quickened 
our memory to the recalling of a very yellow- 
covered novel we read “ years and years ago,” 
undoubtedly written by an American novelist, 
wherein a cunning and fanatical Chinese 
bonze or priest shut an American explorer 
into a living tomb of rock in the great wall of 
China by just such an infernal contrivance 
of a stone door, We would not enter into 
this ungracioys form of international rivalry, 
matching forgotten American genius with Mr. 
Haggard, if he had honestly looked Dorothy 
full in the face, and yawned, but said nothing 
about the dulness of American novels. We 
would have left him to stumble by chance 
into Mr. William F. Cody’s—Buffalo Bill’s— 
“Wild West,” soon to show in London, and 
make the discovery for himself how fully 
America has already grown an art and genius 
kindred to his own. 

Now we are being spiteful, and we did not 
mean to be that. Let us seriously consider 
our author’s work. The first thing to be said 
is that he is most readable as a novelist but 
most interesting in romance. It is in the lat- 
ter that he has secured such large attention 
and by it he will have whatever distinctive 
place is to be his among writers. The present 
generation of readers do not take readily to 
romance. We have all been trained away from 
it. We do not read it easily and sympathet- 
ically. And yet the romantic quality in Mr. 
Haggard’s stories, highly seasoned as it is, is 
what has given him his sudden distinction. It 
is the undoing of much recent criticism. It 
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is such a reversal of the drift in literature 
that he has not a reader but has strong mis- 
givings but one’s first duty is to find fault 
with Mr. Haggard and say that he will not 
do at all. This author has sprung full-armed 
into fame, with a great multitude of readers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, since Mr. Howells 
so lately set up his Editorial Study in “ Har- 
per’s Magazine,” to dissuade this generation 
from having one minute’s time or patience for 
such stories as Mr. Haggard writes. Mr. 
Howells -has let his view be known with suffi- 
cient clearness and insistence. He reads back- 
wards fifty years, to recall that Carlyle said 
that the only romance is reality and prophe- 
sied that the multitude of novel-writers 
must “sweep their novel-fabric into the dust- 
cart, and betake themselves with such faculty 
as they have to understand and record what 
is true.” Mr. Howells hopes for Charles 
Egbert Craddock that she will “ wholly escape 
from romantic ideals.” The fruition of his 
desire for her is this dreary outlook: “Some 
day, and not long hence, we believe that this 
gifted author will address herself yet more 
modernly to her work, and give us her moun- 
tain folk as she saw them before her fancy 
began to work upon them.” That is babbling 
folly. It is sheer and unmixed nonsense. 
Nothing could be duller and stupider in this 
world than those mountain folk as she saw 
them before her fancy began to work upon 
them. The occasional photograph or old- 
fashioned daguerreotype in their cabins was 
fine art, the local department of their country 
paper was sparkling genius when compared 
and contrasted with the dullness and stupidit 

and unlovely coarseness of the actual talk 
and lives of these people whom her fancy has 
made pleasantly comrade to us because it has 
fashioned them as they are not. Mr. Howells’s 
——— of inanity and common-place as 
the true sphere of a novel comes to a bitter 
end that we have some malicious pleasure 
in: it is made inaudible in the noise of 
the whole novel-reading world of England 
and America clamoring about the book 
counters for “She” and “King Solomon’s 
Mines”! It is not a deliberated protest 
against Mr. Howells’s critical canons: it is 
the unthinking indifference to his opinions 
of that vast multitude of men and women 
who delight in the romantic and seek Mr. Hag- 
gard’s books because he gives them what they 
want. Mr. Haggard’s readers, too, are Mat- 
thew Arnold’s “remnant.” They are not the 
crowd of Philistines who every Saturday 
night seek their “ Ledger” or “ Mercury” or 
penny-dreadful with such eagerness ; they are 
the literary elect who have a mild pleasure in 
Mr. James and a juster and keener rapture in 
a new story by Mr. Howells. George Eliot, 
by a rare genius in self-introspection, vital 
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with dramatic power and a lofty informing 
philosophic spirit; Thackeray and Dickens, 
with rare talent for caricature, kept a genera- 
tion of readers subject to them without ro- 
mance. This limitation and absence of a factor 
else thought indispensable in story-telling has 
later been set up as a Chinese wall bounding 
its empire. Surely criticism could not make 
a@ more perverse or vexatious misjudgment 
than that a privation of faculty in this 
writer or that is to be made the measure 
of merit in all other performance. It must 
readily be granted that a great and endur- 
ing literature must have larger qualities 
than caricatures; but surely the alternative is 
not a flat, stale, and unprofitable realism. It 
did not need the reacticn in opinion marked 
by the sudden and phenomenal eagerness with 
which Mr. Haggard is now sought after, to 
make it certain that no school of criticism 
could long hold sway whose dogmas must 
make its orthodox adherents lament that 
writers could mislead genius into so bad an 
unrealism as “Hamlet” and “The Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” “ Don Quixote” and “The 
Idyls of the King.” It marks possibly the 
strength of the public weariness of realism, 
rather than the inherent merits of Mr. Hag- 
gard’s books, that they have grown into so 
great favor. We are only prepared to give 
casual impressions, not to le a criticism 
that we would care to have guide the judg- 
ment of others, or to indicate the verdict of 
the future. But our reading of his stories has 
not shown us that he has any marked qualit 

of mind save imagination, or any noteworthi- 
ness as a writer save invention. He has no 
wit. He has not written one sentence sprightly 
enough to catch the reader’s attention. It is 
inconceivable that stories could be written so 
devoid of humor. The only gleam of a sug- 
gestion that he possesses the quality even 
remotely is his poor grotesquerie of Captain 
Good’s half-shaven whiskers and pantless 
legs. That poor device marches through his 
story unattended by any other show of mirth, 
reminding one of Gilbert’s ancient mariner in 
the “Yarn of the Nancy Bell”: “I never larf 
and I never smile, And I never lark nor play, 
But I sit and croak, and a single joke I have 
—which is to say”—and then Mr. Haggard 
tells you again of Good’s half-whisker and 
beautiful white legs. All the talking done by 
the persons in his several stories is unrelieved 
commonplace. He does not conceive or 
portray a character so as to make it take on 
any distinctness of personality. Each and 
everyone is dim and impersonal, Even “Jess,” 
upon whom he has spent all his gifts in char- 
acter-making, is a lay-figure in a shop window 
invested with certain incident and qualities. 
You would never recognize her unless you saw 
her galloping across South Africa with an 





ostrich after her. Any girl pursued by an 
angry ostrich would be Jess, so far as you can 
identify her by anything you know when you 
have read the story. His fine writing is 
—s when not commonplace. He has over- 
done his romance time.and again. Gagool 
was so evidently made to scare you, that she 
fails to do it because she is an absurd stage 
devil made for the occasion. The battle be- 
tween the loyal and insurgent parts of King 
Twala’s army misses the satire of Gulliver or 
Don Quixote, if that is what was intended, 
and is farcical. Many of the devices made to 
get your wonder are too stagey. “She,” on 
her ideal side as oe or philosophy or 
science or whatever Mr. Haggard meant her 
for, fails as an intellectual conception because 
he was not clear in his own mind what he in- 
tended her meaning to be. The place of the 
Fire of Life enfeebled his imagination when he 
had need for it to be at its best, and what 
might have been a great mental conception 
fell away into a Black Crook spectacle less 
impressive than a visit to a manufactory of 
electric light. Every chapter of his writings 
has something crude and defective. Yet over 
and above these, he is a great story-writer. 
He has freshened and quickened literature by 
showing in a distinctive and original way that 
the stories are not all told. He has shown 
that the alternative of the vapid commonplace 
of realism is not what Mr. Ruskin calls foul 
fiction—a morbid introspection of evil pas- 
sions on their way from the slums to the 
morgue—but that romanticism, using a clean 
imagination, appealing to the faculty of won- 
der, is for most men and women the supreme 
and perpetually attractive form and matter of 
story-telling. It may be that Mr. Haggard 
marks a tendency and will himself be short- 
lived. It may equally be that there is enough 
originality in his romances that the future 
may make him a favored place alongside of 
Defoe and “Robinson Crusoe.” If we were 
to hazard a guess, we would think the latter 
more likely to be the case than the former. 
For, with all his patent defects, he seems to 
us to have the divine incommunicable gift of 
creation: that genius which survives transient 
faults and endures in its own right. 

Samvuet M, Ciark, © 





FRANKLIN IN FRANCE.* 


Of late the question has been asked, Who 
was the first great American? If we accept 
as necessary conditions of this title that the 
recipient must be preéminently the represent- 
ative of the leading tendencies of the nation, 
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original as it is original, and that he must 
have won and held the admiration of the 
world, whom can we find to fulfil the require- 
ments before Benjamin Franklin, and who has 
better satisfied them? His greatness lay in 
his ability to apply. to the world a shrewd 
understanding that disclosed in the ordinary 
things about him potent forces for helpfulness. 
His life is the story of American common-sense 
in its highest form, applied to business, to 
politics, to science, to diplomacy, to religion, 
to philanthropy. Surely this self-made man, 
the apostle of the practical and the useful, is 
by the verdict of his own country and of 
Masepe entitled tothe distinction of tong the 
first great American. Probably the three men 
who would find the choicest niches in an 
American Pantheon would be Franklin, 
Washington, and Lincoln. They achieved 
their success not so much by brilliancy of the 
higher intellectual powers as by their personal 
character. This is generally recognized in the 
case of Washington and of Lincoln, and it 
will be apparent in that of Franklin if we 
consider the leading incidents in his political 
services. There is truth in the remark of 
Condorcet that he was really an envoy not to 
the ministers of France, but to her people. 
He was welcomed by them not alone as the 
wise and simple searcher of nature’s secrets ; 
it was the Poor Richard wearing his fur cap 
among the powdered wigs, the shrewd humor- 
ist, the liberal in religion, the plain republican, 
that became the idol of the gay society of 
the Ancient Régime. Of such a man in such 
an age one can scarcely gain too full a 
knowledge. 

It was not until after Sparks’s edition of 
Franklin’s works had gone to press, that the 
long missing collection of the first editor, Wm. 
Temple Franklin, was brought to light upon 
the top shelf of a London tailor-shop. This col- 
lection, bought by Congress from Mr. Henry 
Stevens in Garfield’s administration, contains 
two thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight 
different papers, of which the greater part have 
never been printed until now. The part of the 
collection least drawn upon by the first editor 
is that which followed the year 1780. Thisnew 
material has given occasion for the complete 
edition of Franklin’s works now publishing 
under the editorship of Mr. John Bigelow, 
and it is chiefly from the same source that Dr. 
Hale and his son, Edward E. Hale, Jr., have 
drawn for their attractive octavo volume of 
five hundred pages devoted to the story of 
Franklin in France. Dr. Hale thus states his 
plan : 

‘*T determined to examine anew the whole mis- 
sion of Franklin to France . . with the inten- 


tion of printing all the more important letters of 
Franklin not published heretofore, and also the 
most important unpublished letters of his corre- 





spondents which would throw light on the history 
or on his life in France.” 

In addition to the Stevens collection the 
authors have used the manuscript collections 
of Bancroft, the Adamses, Sparks, the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and the archives of 
Massachusetts. 

Previous investigations of this period had 
prepared students to look for interesting dis- 
closures from this mine of unworked material. 
An old garret = up to M. de Loménie the 

apers on which he founded his useful life of 

aumarchais which compelled us to form a 
more lenient judgment of Silas Deane, and 
enabled historians to add a dramatic chapter 
to the account of French secret aid to the 
American cause. Sparks had asserted that 
Jay was mistaken in suspecting double dealing 
on the part of the French court; but Ban- 
croft’s investigation, of the secret correspond- 
ence of Vergennes have reversed this verdict, 
by showing that our ally desired to limit the 
boundaries of the United States to the Ohio and 
the Alleghanies, to deny her the fisheries and to 
keep her in a state of dependency upon France. 
Franklin, maintaining, in opposition to Jay, 
that Vergennes had never deceived him, was 
loth to treat separately with England. Inter- 
esting information on this topic was to be 
aged for in the volume before us. There 
was, too, the question of Franklin’s real 
opinion of the society about him. At the 
time of the appearance of Wm. Temple 
Franklin’s edition, John Foster had urged the 
possibility that the editor had suppressed 
me showing that, despite the aid of the 

rench court to his country, and the adulation 
of French society, the clear-eyed Benjamin 
Franklin was not blind to the hollowness of 
the Ancient Régime, but in the economic and 
political conditions about him must have 
foreseen the coming storm. Upon this im- 
portant question regarding Franklin’s char- 
acter, however, the present work has nothing 
new tosay. Weare left to believe that he did 
not condemn the society in which he once ex- 
pected to end his days, and that even a higher 
endowment than common-sense is needed for 
the prophetic soul. 

Turning the pages of the book for an answer 
to the other question, we are met with a serious 
disappointment. The period of Franklin’s 
stay in France embraced the eight years and 
seven months intervening between 1776 and 
1785. It is a matter of just complaint on the 
part of the reader that, whereas announce- 
ments and preface give every reason to expect 
a complete treatment of the period in one 
volume, the book closes with the siege of 
Yorktown, leaving untouched those years 
upon which we are informed the new material 
is richest, and which are of greatest interest 
in themselves, From other sources we learn 
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that a second volume will probably be issued 
at a date not yet determined. In this un- 
certainty in which the incomplete work leaves 
us we take refuge in the fact that Dr. Hale 
assures his readers that the new documents do 
not “suggest any revision of judgment on im- 
pores matters of history where a verdict 

as been rendered before now. But,” he 
adds, “we believe the reader will feel that the 
questions relating to French neutrality, to the 
treatment of prisoners, to privateering, and 
especially those relating to treaties with 
France and with England, can be considered 
with more certainty, now that we have all the 
important facts involved, as we did not have 
them until now.” Aside from the matter of 
the treaty with England, this claim the book 
most fully justifies. Treating the expeditions 
of Wickes and Conyngham, and the Dunkirk 
privateers, the authors print material that not 
only illustrates one of the less known features 
of the period, but gives a fuller understanding 
of the perplexities of the commissioners in so 
acting as to respect the nominal neutrality of 
the French court and at the same time avail 
themselves of its covert aid. 

The sea fight of John Paul Jones is retold 
by the aid of some new documents. Frank- 
lin’s difficulties with Landais, the crazy captain 
of the “ Alliance,” who defied the authority of 
Jones and the minister as well, is rehearsed at 
perhaps needless length. The Madrid cor- 
respondence shows us how Congress tried the 
patience of its foreign representatives by 
drawing bills upon them when they had no 
balance of cash abroad—“ drafts on the Bank 
of Hope,” Franklin callsthem. Together with 
the picture presented to us of Franklin attract- 
ing to himself the social, the philosophical, 
and the political world,—“ dining abroad six 
days in the week ”—we are enabled to see him 
dealing with commercial France as well. The 
authors point out that the influence of the 
American war on the commerce of that countr 
was such that the feeling for the “insurgents ” 
from motives of profit and loss was an im- 
mene element in the general disposition of 

rance. 

It is probably true that no facts essential to 
a correct understanding of these and similar 
topics were not previously in possession of the 
historian; but, apart from the side light which 
the new meteiel may cast on other subjects, 
the very detail thus presented gives a more 
adequate appreciation of the multiplicity of 
duties which Franklin, first as the associate of 
Deane and Lee, and later as sole minister, was 
forced to perform, and which led him to 
declare these years the busiest of his busy life. 
They were filled, as he says, and as this book 
bears witness, with “the various employments 
of merchant, banker, judge of admiralty, 
consul, etc., etc., besides my ministerial func 





tion.” The diplomatic history is interestingly 
told in chapters treating the enmity between 
France and England aroused by the previous 
wars for the colonial supremacy of the world, 
and explaining how, under the efforts of 
Beaumarchais, “France drifted from real 
neutrality to secret and unrecognized alli- 
ance,” and how, “from this unrecognized 
alliance she was pushed into open and undis- 
guised war,” after the defeat of Burgoyne had 
enabled the efforts of Franklin to bear fruit. 
On the question whether the French aid fur- 
nished to Congress through Beaumarchais was 
a gift,as Lee held, or whether the govern- 
ment really expected Congress to reimburse 
this romantic head of the house of “ Rodrique 
Hortalez and Co.,” for his supplies, as was the 
view of Deane, Franklin as late as 1778 was 
still in the dark. 

The chapter dealing with Franklin’s first 
visits to France, in 1767 and 1769, gives an 
appetizing view of his connection with the 
sect of “ Economists,” led by Dr. Quesnay and 
the Marquis of Mirabeau, “Ami des Hommes,” 
“whose distinctive principles were based on 
the theory that the farmer was the only pro- 
ducer in society.” One would like to know 
more of Franklin’s relation with philosophical 
France. The influence of American ideas 
upon the French Revolution has never re- 
ceived the treatment to which the importance 
of the subject entitles it. It is to be hoped 
that in his next volume Dr. Hale will develop 
this matter. 

For the future discussion of the treaty with 
England, the way is paved im the present 
volume by new material illustrating how the 
correspondence between Franklin and _ his 
English friend David Hartley concerning the 
exchange of prisoners grew into a discussion 
of the terms of peace that opened the way for 
the preliminary negotiation. Jay’s Madrid 
correspondence with Franklin presents the 
dissatisfaction of the former with the condi- 
tion of affairs at the Spanish court and pre- 
sages his future policy. 

he material presented from other sources 
than the Stevens collection hardly bears out 
the promises made in the preface, although 
the Massachusetts archives afford letters illus- 
trating the feeling on this side of the water, at 
several important junctures. On the whole 
one may say of “Franklin in France ” that the 
volume before us furnishes interesting detail 
to a historical picture already drawn. We find 
in the book what seems to be a combination 
of two somewhat opposed efforts, namely, to 
present a new study of Franklin’s French 
career, calculated to win a popular audience, 
and at the same time to effect this chiefly b 
printing letters before unpublished. Althoug 
the thread of the story is preserved by inter- 
esting introductory comments, adorned, it is 
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needless to say, by Dr. Hale’s graceful style, 
and frequently of much historical value, the 
general reader will nevertheless lose very 
much unless he has at his elbow the edition of 
Sparks, the Diplomatic Correspordence, and 
similar works containing previously published 
material with which an acquaintance is taken 
for granted. For example no reference is 
made to the letter of Dr. Dubourg to Frank- 
lin which led to the sending of Deane and 
Franklin to Paris and which abounds with in- 
formation essential to an understanding of the 
situation which they found on their arrival. 
In view of the inherent difficulties of their 
lan, however, the authors are to be congratu- 
ated on the interesting book which they have 
presented. It is a considerable achievement 
to have made so entertaining a book, and so 
valuable a one withal, from material the larger 
portion of which is devoted to the less pic- 
turesque incidents of Franklin’s life in France 
and which from its nature does not abound in 
Franklin’s peculiar bits of moralizing and 
genial witticisms. Perhaps the best comment 
on the volume is the fact that the reader will 
await with impatience the completion of the 
work. Frep J. TuRNER. 


YACHTS AND YACHTING.* 


The subject of yachting will always be an 


attractive one to the American public. Few 
men have the means and leisure to own and 
use pleasure boats, but there are multitudes 
who enjoy seeing them, or indulge in hope- 
ful anticipations of the time when they may 
become owners. To this growing taste is due 
the great increase in the literature of this sub- 
ject in recent years. 

The latest contribution to this literature is 
the re-publication in book form of the series 
of articles recently published in “Outing,” 
on “ Yachts and Yachting,” by Captain Roland 
F. Coffin. This book will — very accept- 
able to a large portion of the reading public, 
as well as to yachtsmen. It presents in acon- 
venient form a condensed history of yachting 
in America from the earliest days to the pres- 
ent time, and treats all the most interesting 
episodes of the early period in a style that 
will enable those not already familiar with 
them to comprehend most readily their char- 
acteristics and significance. Captain Coffin 
treats his subject in a plain sailorly way, free 
from technicalities and from tediousness. The 
style is nut elegant, but it is vigorous. The 
author gives just the information most desired 
by the general public; and thus the book is 
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the best popular treatise on yachting that has 
appeared. The history of yachting in America 
is conveniently divided into six periods, be- 
ginning with the origin of the New York 
Yacht Club, whose early history, says Cap- 
tain Coffin, has never been written before. Of 
the first regatta, held at New York, July 16, 
1845, he says: 

‘The regatta was a great event, and was wit- 
nessed by thousands of people, all New Yorkers 
who could get there being on the water. Every 
craft that could float, from the skiff to the large 
excursion steamer, was brought into requisition for 
the spectators. . * In the early period of 
American yachting, the regatta days were regarded 
almost like general holidays by the principal busi- 
ness men.” 


A very clear account of the contests be- 
tween the “Maria,” “America,” and other 
famous yachts of those early days, is given in 
this part of the book. In reference to the 
unwritten history of pleasure sailing, the 
author says: 


‘* Beside the public races at the regular regattas, 
and the private contests, there is a history of the 
sport, which, if the data were obtainable, would 
be found far more interesting than these, and that 
is the account of the private cruises and the after- 
noon sailing; these, after all, constitute the real 
enjoyment of the sport, to which the public races 
are merely incidental. It is these that make yacht- 
ing the very prince of out-of-door sports.” 


The author has unlimited praise for the 
sport he advocates; yet his enthusiasm will 
be shared by many readers who have had 
glimpses of the possibilities of yachting. He 
says of it: 

‘Tt is free from all the abuses and objections 
attaching to the turf, and must from the very na- 
ture of things always be the sport of gentlemen. 
In the first place, none but the comparatively 
wealthy can own and use a vessel kept purely for 
pleasure sailing; and it is difficult to see how a man 
can expend his wealth in sport more profitable to 
himself, his friends, and the community. In the 
equipment and maintaining of a yacht, all classes o 
the community receive a share; and the intimat 
friends of the owner receive that which is mose 
valuable of all, the health-giving exercise and thet 
fresh sea air which is its accompaniment,—the 
owner himself getting in these ample return for all 
his outlay.” 


Mr. E. S. Jaffray, in the chapter contributed 
by him to the book, speaks with equal enthu- 
siasm concerning steam yachting, as follows: 


“There is no other mode of travelling to com- 
soa to it for pleasure and healthfulness. I may 
ere quote the remark of the proprietor of one of 
the finest of the fleet of steam yachts, when the im- 
mense cost of his vessel was alluded to. ‘My 
yacht, it is true, has cost a large sum, but it is 
worth every dollar of it. It has made a new man 
of me. Before I built it I was constantly suffering 
from dyspepsia and other troubles arising from tco 
close attention to business. Now I ama well 
man.’” 
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The great ocean yacht races are described 
in a manner that is more interesting and more 
easily understood than such accounts usually 
are. The public attention recently excited by 
Captain Samuels and the “ Dauntless,” in the 
race across the Atlantic, will cause this ac- 
count of his former exploits in that yacht to 
be read with renewed interest. The author 
indulges in a little quiet drollery in his ac- 
count of the efforts of our Canadian brethren 
to compete for the famous America cup, with 
the yacht “Countess,” as well as with her 
canal unfortunate successor in those fruit- 
less efforts. The comparative merits of the 
deep English cutters and the wide American 
centre-board vessels are very fairly and intelli- 
gently presented. The conclusions concerning 
them reached by Captain Coffin are worthy of 
attention, for his experience and good judg- 
ment entitle him to be considered a sound 
authority on this much discussed subject. He 
says: 

‘* Nothing can be more stupid than the prejudice, 
born of ignorance, which has been entertained 
against centre-board vessels. That they are faster 
than keel-boats, is beyond a question; that they are 
handier under canvas and better suited to our shal- 
low harbors, cannot be doubted; and as to the 
question of safety, the percentage of accident in 
centre-board craft is so small that it need not be 
taken into account at all. On the other hand, the 
deep cutters are not a success; the centre-board 
boats in good breezes having always proved the 
most oe. It has also been proved that this 
style of yacht is less comfortable than the broad 
centre-board boats, and not suited to the shallow 
American harbors. They are, however, very hand- 
some craft, and out of the controversy as to cutter 
and centre-board has come a compromise between 
the two extremes, of broad and shallow, and deep 
and narrow, which is superior to either. The centre- 
board is retained, but with it is a keel through 
which it plays; the yacht is made narrower and 
deeper than of old, the lack of stability due to nar- 
rowing the model being made up by outside lead 
ballast.” 

Several other matters concerning which 
there is much difference of opinion are also 
very clearly treated by the writer,—such as the 
question of the best rig for yachts. He con- 
cludes that the schooner rig is so much handier 
than any other that it is sure to be preferred 
for a vessel kept solely for pleasure sailing. 
But he also expresses the belief that, as racin 
craft, the day of schooners has passed, on bot 
sides of the Atlantic. On the subject of ma- 
terials, he thinks that iron or mild steel will 
finally supersede wood as a building material 
for gleasane yachts. 

Besides Mr. Jaffray’s chapter on “Steam 
Yachts,” already referred to in this article, the 
volume contains a chapter on “The Mayflower 
and Galatea Contest for the American cup,” 
written by C. E. Clay; also one on “ British 
Yachting,” by C. J. C. McAlester. These 





serve to give completeness to the work, and 
are so well supported by tabulated facts as to 
make it very useful as a book of reference. 
The wood-cuts are numerous, and are chiefly 
reproductions of outline drawings of the most 
famous yachts, by Fred 8. Cozzens. They are 
the best that have ever appeared in any popu- 
lar treatise on this subject ; being faultless in 
the matter of seamanship, and having great 
artistic merit,—two qualities rarely combined 
in pictures of vessels. Many of the best of the 
illustrations are, however, sadly marred by 
the crowding of irregular patches of printed 
matter into the sky-space, producing a most 
incongruous jumble of light sails and heav 
text. This is inexcusable in pictures of this 
character. This unseemly crowding looked 
badly enough when the chapters gn 
the book appeared as articles in the limite 
space of the magazine; but it seems much 
worse in a volume having such generous pro- 
portions as the one under consideration. It is 
an evidence of the fatal impairment of a nice 
sense of artistic propriety, caused by the greed 
for gain in modern magazine publishers, who 
have in this case deliberately destroyed the 
breezy atmospheric effect of admirable illus- 
trations, to gain a few squares of text, while 
they devote page after page of space to absurd 
advertisements that should never have a place 
within the covers of a magazine. 
oraTio L, Warr. 


**OLD BULLION.” * 


The reader of Mr. Roosevelt’s biography of 
Benton will find the author’s opinions on men 
and —- outside of his immediate subject, 
expressed with great freedom and equal posi- 
tiveness. 


Thus, of General Lee he says: 
‘*The world has never seen better soldiers than 
those who followed Lee; and their leader will un- 
doubtedly rank as, without any exception, the very 
greatest of all the great captains that the English- 


8 eo oples have Wy rs forth—and this, 
although the last and chief of his antagonists may 
himself claim to stand as the full equal of Marl- 
borough and Wellington.” 

Of General Scott: 


‘A good general, but otherwise a wholly absurd 
and flatulent personage.” 


Of General Taylor: 


‘‘ He was neither a great statesman nor yet a great 
commander; but he was an able and gallant soldier, 
a loyal and upright public servant, and a most 
kindly, honest, and truthful man.” 


Of General Jackson: 

‘‘A very charming English historian of our day 
has compared Wellington with Washington; it 
would have been far juster to have compared him 
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with Andrew Jackson. Both were men of strong, 
narrow minds and bitter prejudices, with few 
statesmanlike qualities, who, for brilliant military 
services, were raised to the highest civil positions in 
the gift of the state As a statesman 
men may have done less harm than Jackson, 
for he less influence; but he has no such 
mark to his credit as the old Tennesseean’s attitude 
toward the Nullifiers. If Jackson’s election is a 

f that the majority is not always right, Well- 

n’s elevation may be taken as showing that the 
minority, or a fraction thereof, is in its turn quite as 
likely to be wrong.” 

Jefferson, he terms a “ scholarly, timid, and 
shifty doctrinaire,” who is “ constitutionally 
unable to put a proper value on truthfulness ;” 
President Pierce, “a small politician, of low 
capacity and mean surroundings, proud to act 
as the servile tool of men worse than himself 
but also stronger and abler;” Buchanan, a 
“timid, shifty, and selfish politician, naturally 
fond of facing both ways;” Silas Wright, “a 
typical ‘dough-face’ politician.” President 

yler “has been called a mediocre man; but 
this is unwarranted flattery. He was a poli- 
tician of monumental littleness.” President 
Monroe “was a courteous, high-bred gentle- 
man, of no especial ability, but well fitted to 
act as presidential figure-head during the politi- 
cally quiet years of that era of good feeling 
which lasted from 1816 till 1824.” He says of 
Webster: “There never was any question of 
Webster’s courage; on the occasions when he 
changed front he was actuated by self-interest 
and ambition, not b timidity.” Of Clay, that 
he “entirely lacked Taylor’s backbone.” Of 
President Van Buren: “The people at large 
would never have thought of him for Presi- 
dent of their ownaccord.” “If he had always 
gee his actions by a high moral standard 

e would probably never have been heard of.” 
Of the President of the United States Bank, 
Biddle, that he “ was a man of some ability, 
but conceited to the last degree, untruthful, 
and to a certain extent unscrupulous in the 
use he made of the political influence of the 
great moneyed institution over which he pre- 
sided.” 

Interspersed with the numerous pictures in 
this gallery are such observations as these: 

‘* The cause of the Abolitionists has had such a 
halo shed around it by the after course of events, 
which they themselves in reality did very little to 
shape, that it has been usual to speak of them with 
absurdly exaggerated praise. Their courage, and 
for the most part their sincerity, cannot be too 
highly spoken of, but their share in abolishing 
slavery was far less than has commonly been repre- 
sented. During all the terrible four 
years that sad, strong, patient Lincoln worked and 
suffered for the e, he had to dread the influence 
of the extreme Kbolitionists only iess than that of 
the Copperheads Wendell Phillips may 
be taken as a very good type of the whole. His 
services against slavery prior to the war should 
always be remembered with gratitude; but after 
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the war, and until the day of his death, his position 
on almost every public question was either mis- 
chievous or ridiculous, and usually both.” 

‘“‘New York has always had a low political 
standard, one or the other of its great party and 
factional organizations, and often both or all of 
them, being at all times most unlovely bodies of 
excessively unwholesome moral tone.” 

‘Political economists have pretty generally agreed 
that protection is vicious in theory and harmful in 
practice; but if the majority of the people in interest 
wish it, and it affects only themselves, there is no 
earthly reason why they should not be allowed to 
try the experiment to their heart’s content. The 
trouble is it rarely ever affects only themselves.” 


It will thus be perceived that Mr. Roose- 
velt holds the pen of a ready writer, and has 
a mind as definitely made up as to public men 
and measures during the period under con- 
sideration in his sketch, as Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s upon the affairs of Great Britain. 

Thomas Hart Benton was born in North 
Carolina, March 14, 1782. The death of his 
father, a lawyer in good standing, left him at 
an early age to the care of his Virginian 
mother, who lived to see the son, whose char- 
acter she did much to mould, one of the fore- 
most statesmen of his country. Naturally 
studious and fond of reading, Mr. Benton was 
pursuing his college course at the University 
of North Carolina, when his mother decided 
to move to the vicinity of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, where they owned a large tract of 
land. There, in attending to his great back- 
woods farm and in pushing the — of 
the settlement, Mr. Benton “readily enough 
turned into a regular frontiersman of the 
better and richer sort ;” and, says Mr. Roose- 
velt, though never a vicious and debauched 
man, he took kindly to the change from the 
rather austere training of his youth to the sav- 
age brawls, the shooting and stabbing affrays, 
which went to make up the leading features 
of the social life of the place and epoch, 
where horse-racing, cock-fighting, gambling, 
whiskey drinking, and kindred vices flourished 
in rank luxuriance. Duelling prevailed, and 
some years later Benton killed his man,— 
having, as an eye-witness is reported to have 
said, “looked him to death before he killed 
him.” Such incidents appear to have been so 
common that Benton’s serenity is not shown 
to have been disturbed by any after reflections 
upon it. It is related of Jackson that when 
in his last illness he saw a friend examining 
a brace of pistols on the mantel-piece, he 
calmly remarked: “Yes, that’s the pistol I 
killed Dickenson with.” 

Mr. Benton was admitted to the bar, and 
—— his profession for some years in 

ennessee, serving also as a member of the 
legislature ; and then removed to Missouri, 
with which State his name is inseparably 
connected, He was a typical Western man, 
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and Benton’s relation to them, “who, under 
the shadow of world-old forests, and in the 
sunlight of the great lonely plains, wrought 
out the destinies of a nation and a continent,” 
thoroughly appreciating as he did, “that he 
was helping to shape the future of a country 
whose wonderful development is the most im- 
portant feature in the history of the nineteenth 
century ; the non-appreciation of which fact 
is in itself sufficient utterly to disqualify any 
American statesman from rising to the front 
rank.” 

As a writer, Mr. Benton’s reputation will 
rest mainly upon his “Thirty Years’ View,” 
and upon his “Abridgment of the Debates of 
Congress,” which he brought down from 1789 
to 1850, in sixteen volumes,—an invaluable 
work, compiled after he had passed the age of 
seventy-four, and the closing portion dictated 
in a whisper on his death-bed. As a public 
man, his fame will be perpetuated by his 
career in the Senate and House, a career which 
will impress the reader with deeper admira- 
tion the more closely it is examined. Mr. 
Benton entered the Senate with the State of 
Missouri, and after thirty years in that body 
his official life closed with two years in the 
House, signalized by his vigorous resistance to 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, at a 
time when no “fire-bell in the night” was 
needed to proclaim the impending conflagra- 
tion. It was in Benton’s time that bills to 
subsidize steamship lines were first passed, and 
“that the enlarging and abuse of the pension 
system began, which in our own day threatens 
to become a really crying evil,” and he opposed 
both sets of measures. “I am a friend to 
old soldiers,” said he, “but not to old specu- 
lators,” and he pointed out the tendency of 
carelessly enacted pension bills not to relieve 
real sufferers but to work in the interest of 
speculative outsiders. 

Mr. Benton defended the presidential power 
of veto against the fierce attack of Clay—a 
power which, as Mr. Roosevelt well says, “ is 
among the best features of our government.” 
He advocated the removal of the Indians, and 
demonstrated that we had paid to them for 
land purchases five times as much as we gave 
for Louisiana and about three times as much 
as we paid for Louisiana, Florida, and Califor- 
nia. In relation to Florida at the close of the 
Seminole war, he insisted that what was 
then wanted was the armed cultivator to 
take possession and keep possession, and he 
exclaimed: “The heart of the Indian sickens 
when he hears the crowing of the cock, the 
barking of the dog, the sound of the axe, 











and the crack of the rifle. These are the 
true evidences of the dominion of the white 
man; these are the proofs that the owner 
has come and means to stay, and then the 
Indians feel it to be time for them to go.” 
He attacked Calhoun’s proposition for the 
distribution of the surplus, and showed “ the 
viciousness of a scheme which would degrade 
every state government into the position of a 
mendicant, and would allow money to be col- 
lected from the citizens with one hand in 
order to be given back to them with the other.” 
And he succeeded at this time in defeating 
Clay’s land-money distribution bill, in con- 
nection with his opposition to which he urged 
a plan to apply the surplus to the national de- 
fence, in which he declared “ the whole Union 
is equally interested; for the country, in all 
that concerns its defences, is but a unit, and 
every section is interested in the defence of 
every other section, and every individual citi- 
zen is interested in the defence of the whole 
gore 
e opposed the “ Spoils System,” and in his 
“Thirty Years’ View” he writes: 

‘*Certainly no individual has a right to an office; 
no one has an estate or property in a — employ- 
ment; but when a mere ministerial worker in a 
subordinate station has learned its duties by expe- 
rience and approved his fidelity by his conduct, it 
is an injury to the public service to exchange him 
for a novice whose only title to the place may be a 

litical badge or partisan service. It is exchang- 
ing experience for inexperience, tried ability for 
untried, and destroying the incentive to good con- 
duct by destroying its reward. . . . It converts 
elections into scrambles for office, and degrades the 
government into an office for rewards and punish- 
ments; and divides the people of the Union into 
two adverse parties, each in its turn, and as it be- 
comes dominant, to strip and proscribe the other.” 

But Mr. Benton was not likely to commit 
the error attributed by Mr. Roosevelt to the 
junior Adams, as going altogether too far in 

is non-partisanship when it came to appointing 
cabinet and other high officers,— 

‘*His views on such points being not only fan- 
tastic, but absolutely wrong. The colorless char- 
acter of his administration was largely due to his 
having, in his anxiety to avoid blind and unreason- 
ing adherence to party, committed the only less 
serious fault of paying too little heed to party; for 
a healthy party spirit is pre-requisite to the per- 
a of effective work in American political 
life.’ 

Mr. Benton opposed the Wilmot Proviso, as 
well as Calhoun’s famous resolutions declarin 
that Congress had no power to interfere with 
slavery in the territories. As to slavery, he 
said: 

‘The incurability of the evil is the greatest ob- 
jection to the extension of slavery. If it is wrong 
for the legislator to inflict an evil which can be 
cured, how much more to inflict one that is in- 





curable, and — the will of the people who are 
to endure it forever! I quarrel with no one for 
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Mr. Benton’s objections on principle to a 
tariff for protection, and to internal improve- 
ments not justified under the Constitution ; 
his long and sturdy contest for the disposi- 
tion of the public lands to actual settlers 
at a small cost; his securing the enactment 
of the trading road from Missouri through 
the Indian country to New Mexico; the 
triumphant passage of the “expunging” res- 
olutions; his then original suggestion that 
we should send foreign ministers to China, 
Japan, and Persia, “arid even to the Grand 
Turk”; his early advocacy of the Pacific 
Railroad ; his conviction that the “still form- 
less and unshaped future” inevitably belonged 
to this nation, and his demand for continental 
development; his opposition to the Ashburton 
treaty as surrendering something that be- 
longed to us; his position as to Oregon, 
Texas, California; his feeling that all the 
unoccupied land to the Northwest was by 
right our heritage, for which he was willing 
to do battle,—all these are graphically de- 
picted in these pages. Upon t e bill for the 
settlement of Oregon, he said as to England : 
“TI grant that she will take offence, but that is 
not the question with me. Has shea right to 
take offence? That is my question! And 
this being decided in the negative, 1 neither 
fear nor calculate consequences.” Upon the 

uestion of the indemnity, he warns France 
that in the event of a conflict it would have 
to do with a branch of the same race which 
“from the days of Agincourt and Crecy, of 
Blenheim and Ramillies, down to the days of 
Salamanca and Waterloo, has always known 
perfectly well how to deal with the impetuous 
and fiery courage of the French.” 

And all through his public conduct, like 
the golden strand of the Queen’s Cable, runs 
the aggressive loyalty which did such service in 
the contest with the Nullifiers. The following 
is his own account of what took place in 
reference to Calhoun’s resolutions declaring 
that the Constitution carried slavery into the 
territories, proprio vigore : 

‘*Mr. Calhoun said he had expected the support 
of Mr. Benton ‘as the representative of a slave- 
holding State.’ Mr. Benton answered that it was 
impossible that he could have expected such a 
thing. ‘Then,’ said Mr. Calhoun, ‘I shall know 
where to find that gentleman.’ To which Mr. 
Benton said: ‘J shall be found in the right place,— 
on the side of my country and the Union.’ This 
answer, given on that day and on the spot, is one 
of the incidents of his life which Mr. Benton will 
wish posterity to remember.” 

We had, however, involuntarily placed at 
the head of this article the nick-name, “Old 
Bullion,” because that appellation occurred 
at once upon the suggestion of Mr. Benton’s 
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name. Though deserving of the remembrance 
of posterity on other grounds, we think his 
firmest hold on that remembrance, the “ cue ” 
that will instantly recall him, will be found 
in his steady adherence to hard, é. e. honest, 
money, and the terrific war he waged on 
its behalf, whether in victory or defeat. | He 
knew well that a metallic currency is of more 
vital importance to the laboring men and to 
men of small capital generally than to any of 
the richer classes. He knew well that a craze 
for “soft” money works directly in the in- 
terest of “the money power,” which “ its loud- 
mouthed advocates are ostensibly opposing.” 
He predicted the collapse of 1837, and, re- 
ferring to the Whig a age to repeal the 
specie circular and make the notes of the 
banks receivable for federal dues, said: 


‘*The present bloat in the paper system cannot 
continue; violent contraction must follow enormous 
expansion; a scene of distress and suffering must 
ensue—to come of itself out of the present state of 
things, without being stimulated and helped on by 
our unwise legislation I am one of those 
who promised gold, not paper; I did not join in 
putting down the Bank of the United States to 
put up a wilderness of local banks. I did not join in 
putting down the currency of a national bank to 
up anational paper currency of a thousand local 

anks. I did not strike Cesar to make Anthony 
master of Rome.” 


He did not believe in the issue of treasury 
notes, but unwillingly supported the bill of 
1837 for that purpose on account of the neces- 
sities of the situation, in view of the fact that 
the bill authorized their issue in such a form 
that they could not become currency. They 
bore interest; were transferable only by in- 
dorsement; were payable at a fixed time; were 
not reissuable, and were to be cancelled when 
paid. He championed with especial zeal the 
great financial measures of the Van Buren 
administration, providing for an independent 
treasury and for hard money payments; and 
he “denounced the doctrine that it was the 
government’s duty to interfere in any way 
in private business; for, as usual in times of 
general distress, a good many people had a 
vague idea that in some way the government 
ought to step in and relieve them from the 
consequences of their own folly.” 

The measures which Clay, as leader of the 
Whigs, brought forward at the first session 
after Tyler became President included bills to 
repeal the sub-treasury act, to establish a bank, 
and to distribute the proceeds of the public 
land sales, thus indirectly assuming the debts 
of the States. Benton fought them all, and 
neither ultimately remained upon the statute 
books. The distribution act was absolutely in- 
defensible, and was repealed before it had time 
to take effect. It is singular that Mr. Clay had 
always been an enthusiastic advocate of such 





a measure. The condition of the treasury 
becoming very bad, treasury notes with the 
quality of re-issuability were issued and offered 
to the creditors of the government in the pro- 
portion of two-thirds paper and one-third 
specie. Mr. Benton says that he determined 
to resist this, and to make a case for the con- 
sideration and judgment of Congress and the 
country, and to rouse the latter to a general re- 
sistance. Accordingly he had a check drawn 
for a few days’ compensation as Senator, and 
em it in the hands of a messenger for col- 
ection, inscribed, “ The hard, or a protest.” 
“The hard” was not delivered; the protest 
followed (costing $1.75, “paid in the hard”); 
and Mr. Benton then brought the case before 
the Senate and the people, in a speech giving 
a full account of the transaction and resulting 
in the immediate stopping of the forced tender 
of — money. 

© no statesman is this country more in- 
debted than to Benton for the maintenance of 
correct views upon the true function of gov- 
ernment in relation to this question of “soft” 
money, in respect to which Bancroft declares: 
“No powerful political party ever perma- 
nently rested for support on the theory that 
it is wise and right. No statesman has been 


thought well of by his kind in a succeeding 
generation for having been its promotor.” 
Mr. Benton “ was a most loving father,” and 


took the keenest delight in the successes of his 
son-in-law, Colonel Fremont, and in the assist- 
ance rendered him by the courage and judg- 
ment of Mrs. Fremont at a trying crisis in her 
husband’s adventurous career. “He was an 
exceptionally devoted husband.” “In public 
as in private life, he was a man of sensitive 
purity of character,” and his biographer re- 
cords an instance of the care he took to keep 
his public acts free from the least suspicion of 
improper influence. He was counsel when 
elected to the Senate for a large number of 
land claimants, who required Congressional 
action to complete success. He refused to act 
longer for his clients, or even to designate his 
successor, so as not only to be quite unbiased 
in his action as Senator on the subject of the 
claims, “but not to have, nor to be suspected 
of having, any personal interest in the fate of 
any of them.” 

‘*He was a faithful friend and a bitter foe; he 
was vain, proud, utterly fearless, and quite unable 
to comprehend such emotions as are expressed by 
the terms despondency and yielding His 
abounding vitality and marvellous memory, his in- 
domitable energy and industry, and his tenacious 
persistency and personal courage, all combined to 
give him a position and influence such as few 
American statesmen have everheld. His character 
grew steadily to the very last; he made better 
speeches and was better able to face new problems 
when past three score and ten than in his early 
youth or middle age He was sometimes 
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narrow-minded, and always wilful and passionate; 
but he was honest and truthful. At all times and 
in all places he held every good gift he had com- 
own at the service of the American Federal 
nion.” 
MELVILLE W. Futuer. 


RECENT POETRY.* 


Mr. Browning’s new volume has been before 
the public for some little time, and has been 
received with that semi-humorous sort of com- 
ment which largely takes the place of serious 
criticism of his work. It may be admitted 
that the perversity which carries him with 
every new volume deeper and deeper into his 
peculiar mannerisms affords some justification 
for this treatment at the hands of the reviewer, 
but it must not be forgotten that he is a ve 
great poet, one of the greatest of the rich 
period in which his years have fallen, and 
those qualities which make him great deserve 
attention no less than those that make him 
almost unreadable. The “Parleyings” may be 
described as interviews reversed. The poet 
has buttonholed “certain people of importance 
in their day,” and has told them in his peculiar 
way what he thinks of them and their mundane 
doings. Their own share in the conversa- 
tion is reduced to a minimum, being about 
as great as Mr. Caudle’s share in the famous 
“ parleyings” of which he was the subject or 
the victim. These interviews are, of course, 
= to use by the poet in the embodiment of 

is robustly optimistic philosophy. What- 
ever may be thought of optimism in general, 
that of Mr. Browning has nothing of the shal- 
lowness that characterizes most current ex- 
pressions of belief in the essential goodness of 
things. He makes no effort to reason evil out 
of existence, but boldly acknowledges its pres- 
ence, and finds for it a beneficent function. 


“ Type needs antitype: 
As night needs day, as shine needs shade, so good 
Needs evil; how were pity understood 
Unless by pain ?”’ 


In this philosophy, all the good of life comes 
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“What were life 
Did soul stand still therein, forego her strife 
Through the ambiguous Present to the goal 
Of some all-reconciling Future?” 
Nature herself typifies for us these opposing 
moods of the soul ; those alternations of hope 
and discontent, or rather those mergings of 
unrest into hopeful content which checker the 
spiritual life— 
“Morn is breaking there — 
The granite ridge pricks through the mist, turns gold 
As wrong turns right. O laughters manifold 
Of ocean’s ripple at dull earth’s despair!” 
The serenity of soul which can formulate 
this philosophy of life is as enviable as it is 
rare. If it is not the deepest view of life, it 
has at least been held by some of the wisest 
of men, and a place among these can hardly 
be denied to Mr. Browning. It is, indeed, his 
wisdom ; his comprehensive grasp both of the 
scheme of things and the details, and not his 
power of poetic expression, which is, after all, 
comparatively moderate, that accounts for 
the strange hold he has taken upon the best 
intellect of our age. He is a thinker before 
being a poet. If expression had kept pace 
with thought in his work, he would have but 
few peers among the great singers of the world. 
As it is, his natural limitations, made more 
contracted, we cannot but believe, by perver- 
sity, have kept his verse far below the level 
of the high tide of song. An occasional wave, 
to pursue the svtagioen, may lift its crest 
mountain high, but most are checked in their 
rise by counter undulations, and cross currents 
of opposing phase divert their swelling energy 
into unprofitable ways. 
A pleasant surprise comes to us in the shape 
of a volume by Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, 
rofessor of English literature at King’s Col- 
ege, Windsor, Nova Scotia. The Canadian 
poets are practically unknown in this country, 
with the exception of Fréchette, and we 
hardly think of bim as an American poet, be- 
cause he writes in the French language. But 
a poet of the power of Mr. Roberts ought not 
to remain unfamiliar to anyone who cares for 
poetry, and we take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to the collection which he has entitled 
“In Divers Tones.” That it is a volume of 
—_ uneven quality is the first thing to be 
said. Perhaps the greater number of the 
pieces which it contains are of the mediocre 
sort of verse of which far too much has 
already been written. But there are also many 
poems of quite surprising beauty, and it is to 
them that we will chiefly direct our attention. 
The most prominent characteristic of this 
verse is found in its harmony and its melody. 
Mr. Roberts has an ear for the music of poetry 
which is rare even among poets. Of this, quite 
a crucial test is afforded by his construction 
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of hexameters. His volume contains no 
pieces written in the pure hexameter, but 
there are three in the elegiac form, and the 
hexameters which form the alternate verses of 
these poems, or at least of one of them, “The 
Pipes of Pan,” are as good as any that have 
ever been made in English. Mr, Roberts has. 
held fast to the important fact that a trochee 
cannot properly take the place of a spondee 
in this form of verse, a law which, if appre- 
hended at all by Longfellow, Kingsley, and 
most others who have attempted to write En- 
glish hexameters, has been honored far more 
in the breach than in the observance. Let us 
take the opening verses of “The Pipes of 
Pan ” as an illustration: 


“ Ringed with the flocking of hills, within shepherding 
watch of Olympus, 

Tempe, vale of the gods, lies in green quiet withdrawn. 

Tempe, vale of the gods, deep couched amid woodland 
and woodland, 

Threaded with amber of brooks, mirrored in azure of 


pools. 
All day drowsed with the sun, charm-drunken with 
moonlight at midnight, 
Walled from the world forever under a vapor of 
dreams,— 
Hid by the shadows of dreams, not found by the curious 
footstep, 
Sacred and secret forever, Tempe, vale of the gods. 
How, through the cleft of its bosom, goes sweetly the 
water Peneus ! 
How by Peneus the sward breaks into saffron and blue! 
How the long slope-fioored beech-glades mount to the 
wind.wakened uplands, 
Where, through flame-buried ash, troop the hoofed Cen- 
taurs at morn!” 
In the six hexameters which these twelve 
verses contain, there is not a single substitu- 
tion of a trochaic two-syllabled word for the 
spondee required by the verse. We should 
not know where else in the language to look 
for six consecutive hexameters as good as 
these. Such words as “ woodland,” “slope- 
floored,” and beech-glades,” make as good 
spondaic feet as any to be found in Greek or 
Latin; the enormous difficulty of finding 
enough of such words is what makes the com- 
position of English hexameters practically im- 
possible upon any large scale. On the whole, 
the finest of the poems before us are those 
which are suggested by classical subjects, 
although there is only the barest suggestion 
of the sort in the one which we like best of all 
—“The Isles, An Ode.” The poems called 
“Out of Pompeii,” “A Ballad of Calypso,” 
and “ Off Pelorus,” are particularly fine. The 
latter is the story of Odysseus and the Sirens 
told in the present tense by one of the com- 
panions of the King. These are the closing 
stanzas of the poem: 


“ Mark the luring music by his eyes wild yearning, 
Eager lips, and mighty straining at the cords ! 
Well we guess the song, the subtle words and burning, 
Sung to him, the subtle king of burning words. 


“Much-enduring Wanderer, wondrous-tongued, come 
nigher ! 
Sage of princes, bane of Llion’s lofty walls; 
Whatsoe’er in ail the populous earth befalls 
We will teach thee, to thine uttermost desire. 





“So, we rise up twain and make his bonds securer. 
Seethes the startled sea now from the surging blade. 
Leaps the dark ship forth, as we, with hearts grown 
surer, 
Eyes averse, and war-worn faces made afraid, 


“O’er the waste warm reaches drive our prow, sea- 
cleaving, 
Past the luring death, into the folding night. 
Home shall hold us yet, and cease our wives from 
grieving,— 
Safe from storm, and toil, and flame, and clanging 
fight.” 
“ The Isles—An Ode” is a poem which itself 
well illustrates the rare mood of which it sings. 
“ Faithful reports of them have reached me oft ! 
Many their embassage to mortal court, 
By golden pomp, and breathless-heard consort 
Of music soft,— 
By fragrances accredited, and dreams.” 
That clearness of spiritual vision which comes 
with but a few favored hours in a lifetime has, 
perhaps, never found finer expression than in 
these lines:-— 
“One moment throbs the hearing, yearns the sight. 
But tho’ not far, yet strangely hid—the way, 
And our sense slow; nor long for us delay 
The guides their flight ! 
The breath goes by; the word, the light, elude; 
And we stay wondering. But there comes an hour 
Of fitness perfect and unfettered mood, 
When splits her husk the finer sense with power, 
And—yon their palm-trees tower ! 


“ Here Homer came, and Milton came, tho’ blind. 
“ Omar's deep doubts still found them nigh and nigher, 

And learned them fashioned to the heart’s desire. 

The supreme mind 
Of Shakspere took their sovereignty, and smiled. 
Those passionate Israelitish lips that poured 
The Song of Songs attained them; and the wild 
Child-heart of Shelley, here from strife restored, 
Remembers not life’s sword.” 
The remainder of Mr. Roberts’s volume does 
not call for special mention. There are a num- 
ber of patriotic poems, which seem a little 
perfunctory, with the exception of the one 
called “Canada.” Better than these are the 
pieces descriptive of Canadian scenes. Their 
expression is carefully thought out, and their 
local color is decided. The sonnet on “The 
Potato Harvest” is a good example of these, 
and is a fine piece of poetic realism. 

No unpractised hand has penned the verses 
gathered under the title of “Ten Years of 
Song.” Dr. Powers has long held a place in 
the affections of those to whom the simple 
poetry of every-day life appeals. The senti- 
ment of the household, the joys of friendship 
and the pangs of bereavement, the emotions 
of the religious life, and the rapture of com- 
munion with nature, form the themes of his 
unpretentious but deeply serious song. The 
oan soy of his verse is deceptive in the 
respect that it so well conceals the art of its 
fashioning. Nothing could be at once simpler 
and more carefully thought out than these 
stanzas from “ Cor Cordium,” for example: 

“The freshness of the woods is mine. 
1 lie in baths of mountain air; 


The forest’s depths of beech and pine 
Fold grandly round me everywhere. 





“The thrush’s song is sweet and low; 
A water-spirit stirs the ferns 
Down where the silvery trickles flow 
O’er emerald brims of sylvan urns. 


“On leafy glade and granite walls 
The sunshine’s misty splendors stream. 
Afar a lone dove sorrowing calls 
As if the wood moaned in its dream. 


“TI see where purple lichens giow, 
Where mosses drink supreme content, 
Where spreads the clematis, like snow, 
The curtains of its spotiess tent.” 
In “Concord Bridge” we have a human sug- 
gestion linked with the idealized description 
of such verses as those just given. 
“*I go where the pines of the lane 
Sing low to the beautiful stream, 
With an awe like the throbbing of pain, 
With a wonder like one in a dream, 
The scent of the meadows is sweet, 
The landscape in dewy calm lies, 
Holy ground is under my feet, 
And holy the light to my eyes. 


** How still is the bridge in the sun, 
With the fairy reflections below; 
How softly the cool waters run 
Where the beds of the pond-lilies blow : 
The splendid white lilies that lie 
Subtle-scented in passionless rest 
With bosoms of gold to the sky, 
Like saints in the peace of the blest.” 
And then at times the singer rises from his 
loving contemplation of the incidents of nature 
and human life to more abstract heights, and 
his vision comprehends “ the scheme of things 
entire,” to him no “sorry” one, broadly con- 
sidered, for faith in the unseen satisfies the 
questionings which a limited personal experi- 
ence puts to the soul. 
“We see the edge of things, brief gleams of day, 
Twinkles and coruscations in the night; 
We hear faint bits of symphonies that play 
Far in the awful depths beyond our sight: 
And so we doubt, grope, fear, and wonder why 
Our little life should just be born to die.” 
But a larger survey dispels the doubts sug- 
gested by the limitations of the individual, 
and the questioner can still confidently pro- 
claim that 


“Through all that is eternal order runs: 
No fragment is the scripture of the whole. 

Heaven over heaven, star-deeps, and countless suns 

Are tuned in concert with the inner soul. 

Seen and unseen in one perfection blend,— 

Cycle and epicycle without end.” 

We leave Dr. Powers’s volume with the re- 
luctance with which one brings to an end his 
converse with some large-hearted and sympa- 
thetic friend, Sympathetic his verse is above 
all things else—with every fine human en- 
deavor or aspiration; with every beauty of 
nature or art. 

“To win the secret of the weed’s plain 
heart” is perhaps a task no less difficult than 
to pluck out the heart of life’s mystery in 
its higher and more significant developments. 
The anonymous author of “The Heart of the 
Weed” has touched with rare skill upon some 
of the lesser emotions of life ; or, rather, upon 
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those less intense pom of emotion which 
make up somuch of our every-day existence. 
“ While here we sit and watch the after-glow 


Of the fair sun scarce sunk behind the hill, 
Its twilight loveliness my heart doth thrill.” 


It isthe mild after-glow rather than the fierce 
noontide of passion that we find in the verses 
before us. The settled calm that comes when 
grief is well spent; the willingness to re- 
nounce, having found strife too costly ; the 
gentle mood of sympathy and the pathos of 
past joys remembered fill the quiet pages of a 
volume whose elusive charm is sure to haunt 
the reader after he has laid it aside. The 
ms are mostly sonnets; many of them 

incidental and personal, and others abstract. 
We select one which is fairly indicative of the 
spirit which pervades them all, and which has, 
besides, a figurative wealth which makes it 
conspicuous among its fellows. 
“ Teach me some charm to send joy through thy heart 

In a glad tide, and sweep all grief away, 

As when the golden, glorious light of day 

Rises behind the hills, with beams that dart 

Through the pale courts of night, cleaving apart 

Cloud shadowy doors, on its triumphant way 

Sweeping far o’er the fields, across the bay, 

Waking the white- winged ships with sudden start, 

And paving for their course a path of gold, 

As through the lambent waves they swiftly glide, 

Soon lost in gold and crimson, out of sight, 

Or, if I may not know the joy untold, 

Myself to make thee happy, let me guide 

Thee forth to happiness, afar from my love's night.” 


Of the sonnets upon incidental themes, the best 
is perhaps that suggested by Millet’s “Shepherd 
Leading his Sheep Home at Twilight.” Few 
of the many sonnets which famous pictures 
have inspired are as successful as this. 
“In beauty fades the softly dying sky, 

With quiet sweep of twilight loveliness 

The wide and simple landscape seems to bless, 

While in the lessening light is heard no sigh 

Or sound, save as thesheep go rustling by. 

A serried troop, with hanging heads, they pass, 

Intent on cropping the short dewy grass, 

Heedless of beauties that above them lie. 

Naught breaks on the unconscious solitude 

Of nature; e’en the shepherd’s musing form 

Seems but a part of all the beauty there; 

With head down-bent, as in the twilight warm, 

From conscious thought ’neath nature’s spell subdued 

He wanders dreaming through the golden air. 


It is a little surprising, in view of the sim- 
ple and unaffected character of the poe 
number of these poems, that a considerable 
section of them should be written in the ex- 
otic forms of the triolet and the rondel. These 
forms are handled with no less mastery than 
the natural forms of sonnet and song, as may 
be illustrated by one of the four triolets on 
“ Love’s Seasons.” We take the first of the 
series, “ Spring.” 
“ Through the soft, tender green of Spring, 
When birds loud sing old Winter’s knell, 
Young Love peeps out, a winsome thing, 
Through the soft, tender green of Spring; 
His pretty looks such joyance bring 
That hearts, like birds, with rapture swell, 


Through the soft, tender green of Spring, 
When birds loud sing old Winter’s knell.” 
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The “ Madrigal and Catches ” of Mr. Frank 
Dempster Sherman form a volume of singu- 
larly delicate lyrical trifles, composed after 
the fashion set, or rather reset, by Austin 
Dobson. “A lyric,” says the singer, 

“ A lyric is a tiny bird,— 
Gay lover of the garden blooms,— 
Whose little heart is ever stirred 
By colors and perfumes.” 
This definition would hardly suit the great- 
hearted song of Shelley or of Keats, but it fits 
the verse before us fairly well. Mr. Sherman, 
too, gives us a few sonnets and verses in 
French metres, in addition to the simpler 
stanzaic forms of most vers de société. What- 
ever the form he undertakes, his workmanship 
is very deft. The following piece is fairly 
representative, and not notably better than 
many of the others. It is called “A Persian 
Nocturne.” ;' 
“O nightingale among the leaves 
Who singest to the blushing rose, 
Thy liquid, mellow music cleaves 
The garden's fragrance where it goes! 
Who taught thy feathered slender throat 
This strange, delicious, limpid note, 
Which soaring sky ward through the dark 
In swift, melodious pursuit, 


Tempts all the trembling stars to hark, 
And all the rustling leaves be mute ? 


‘Teach me thy song, O happy bird, 
That, ’neath the window of my love, 
My lips may speak some honeyed word 
With wings to waft it up above; 
And when she comes her starry eyes 
Shall shame their rivals in the skies ;— 
Her cheeks shall mock the rose ;—and thou, 
Beholding what thou thinkest thine,— 
Perched lightly on the lofty bough,— 
Shalt leave thy rose, and sing to mine!” 

Mr. Frederick A. Stokes has prepared a 
new edition (the first American one) of the 
poems of Sir John Suckling. It differs from 
the edition of the Rev. Alfred Suckling in 
containing many pieces which that does not 
include, and from the later edition of 1874 in 
omitting those pieces which are offensive to 
modern taste. The editor contributes a bio- 
graphical preface and numerous notes. The 
gracefully-written preface sums up the im- 
—— facts of the poet’s life, and treats of 

is verse with fine critical appreciation. This 
is the general characterization given by Mr. 
Stokes: “The path which Suckling’s verse 
takes never scales sublime heights, but runs 
through fields where music and laughter are 
heard, where beauty is seen, and where— 
there are occasionally stormy days. His imagi- 
nation never awes, nor does his feeling stir us 
deeply; but his fancy pleases us, his wit and 
gayety provoke a smile, and his careless ease 
and grace charm us.” The mechanical execu- 
tion of the volume is exceedingly tasteful. 
Dimensions, paper, and typography are all at- 
tractive. Asa frontispiece we have a beauti- 
ful —— the poet’s head, after the painting 
by Vandyke. The editor of the volume being 
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the one have not been, as is so often the case, 
out of harmony with the ideas of the other, 
and the result of the rare combination is a 
singularly charming volume. 

A new edition of Cowper’s translations from 
Madame Guyon will be welcome to all lovers 
of religious poetry. “That great and beauti- 
ful soul, the very thought of whom always 
fills me with reverence,” says Schopenhauer, 
speaking of the saintly author of these fervid 
hymns, and the sentiment will be echoed by 
all who have ever come in contact with that 
steadfast soul whose faith no reverses could 
shake, and whose love no baser passions could 
alloy. To the translations of Cowper five 
others, by an unnamed translator, have been 
added, and the Rev. A. Saunders Dyer has 
provided an introduction and a biographical 
sketch. This editorial matter, being unneces- 
sarily unctuous, as well as written from the 
narrow Anglican standpoint, is not very valu- 
able, but the verse which it introduces is one 
of the classics of religious literature and is 
very acceptable in this new and neat edition. 

Mr. Garrison’s compilation of “ Bedside 
Poetry ” is designed as an aid to parents in 
the inculcation of moral sentiments in their 
children. It consists of short pieces, easily 
intelligible for the most part, anl selected as 
appropriate for “closing the infant day at the 
bedside with some well-chosen reading, as a 
prelude to peaceful slumbers.” Incidentally, 
also, they are intended to aid in the develop- 
ment of literary taste in the young. The 
latter object is to be attained by such a course, 
we fancy, more easily than the former. Mr. 
Garrison is evidently of the somewhat disput- 
able opinion that morality is a thing to be 
largely developed, if not created, by precept. 
At any rate, the impetus likely to be given to 
the moral growth of a child by any manner of 
precept can be much better bestowed in some 
such way as this than by directly didactic in- 
struction. The selections are provided with 
what the compiler calls a “key to the morali- 
ties” which are “imaged” by them. For 
example, if a child is to be fortified in the 
“morality” which Mr. Garrison entitles 
“Adam a democratic ancestor,” the parent 
will read to it Selection 38, which examination 
shows to be the familiar stanza about “the 

ardener Adam and his wife,” from “ Lady 
‘lara Vere de Vere.” If the “morality” 
called “death the common portion” need to 
be enforced, Selection 49 may be turned to, 
and it will be found to consist of the song of 
the princes in “Cymbeline.” Of the selec- 
tions themselves little need be said. They are 
good, although they have the appearance of 
having been chosen in a haphazard sort of 
way. There are 86 of them —— ten 
being from Emerson, eight from Lowell, and 
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six each from Clough, Coleridge, and Cowper. 
It was a good idea to put together on oppo- 
site pages the “Not once or twice, in our 
rough island-story” from Tennyson’s ‘ Wel- 
lington,” and the “ Life may be given in many 
ways ” from Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode.” 

r. Brander Matthews’s volume of “ Bal- 
lads of Books” will be likely to find its way 
into every library that is werthy of the name, 
for no true bibliophile can fail to open both 
his heart and his habeas to this dainty collec- 
tion of verses in praise of his idols. To avoid 
any possible misapprehension, the editor says: 
“ As a whole this collection is devoted rather 
to books than to literature. The poems in the 
following pages celebrate the bric-a-brac of 
the one rather than the masterpieces of the 
other. The stanzas here garnered into one 
sheaf sing of books as books, of books valuable 
and valued for their perfection of type and 
page and printing,—for their beauty and for 
their rarity,—or for their association with 
some famous man or woman of the storied 
past.” While this is doubtless true of the 
majority of the pieces, yet there are some 
among them which voice the praises of litera- 
ture itself in no equivocal strain. Miss Cone’s 
“An Invocation in a Library,” the Leigh 
Hunt sonnet, and Lord Lytton’s “The Souls 
of Books” are decidedly pieces of this sort. 
On the other hand, the strictly bibliophile 
verse of Dobson, Lang, and Locker, gives to 
the collection its main character, and many 
earlier poets, who have penned verses in the 
same vein, contribute their bits of rhyme to 
the swelling chorus of the praise of bindings 
and rare editions and historic copies. Crabbe’s 
“The Library ” is added as an appendix, being 
at once too long and too serious to find a place 
in the body of the work, and too good to be 
left out altogether. It should be mentioned 
that a large number of the pieces have been 
written expressly for this collection, and ap- 
pear in it for the first time. 

Witu1am Morton Payne. 


GOETHE AND CARLYLE.* 


The few precious memorials of the friend- 
ship between Goethe and Carlyle, which Mr. 
Norton has, with considerate pains, rescued 
from oblivion, are a grateful gift to the ad- 
mirers of these eminent men. Goethe had 
passed the venerable age of three-score and 
ten, when Carlyle, youthful and obscure, ven- 
tured to address him a note with a copy of his 
translation of “Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship.” It was the offering of a reverent 
student to an august master. 





* CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. 
Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 
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‘‘Four years ago,” he wrote, ‘‘ when I read your 
‘Faust’ among the mountains of my native Scot- 
land, I could not but fancy I might one day see 
you, and pour out before you, as before a Father, 
the woes and wanderings of a heart whose mys- 
teries you seemed so thoroughly to comprehend 
and could so beautifully represent. The hope of 
meeting you is still among my dreams. Many 
saints have been expunged from my literary calen- 
dar since I first knew you; but your name still 
stands there, in characters more bright than ever.” 

Carlyle had then been poring over German 
authors for five years, catching his first in- 
——— for the effort from the perusal of 

adame de Staél’s “L’Allemagne.” He had 
encountered many obstacles in the pursuit,— 
German books and teachers at that date being 
extremely difficult to procure. A schoolfellow 
had helped him to a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, over which he rapidly obtained a com- 
mand. His first study was of the works of 
Schiller, and bore immediate fruit in a life of 
the author, published in 1823. It was the be- 
ginning of that long series of writings by 
which he quickened the minds of his country- 
men to an appreciation of the treasures of 
German literature hitherto almost unknown to 
them. 

His modest salutation to the great genius of 
Germany in 1824 met with a gracious response 
in the form of a letter and a set of Goethe’s 

oems. The favored recipient hastened to lay 
fore Miss Welsh the priceless epistle, which 
ended with the hearty good wishes and the 
signature of the poet in his ownhand. “Con- 
ceive my satisfaction,” he writes to her, with 
boyish enthusiasm; “it was almost like a mes- 
sage from Fairy Land.” Then he directs her, 
with tender care, to cherish the document as 
the most valuable of her literary relics, a token 
“of him whom I most venerate and her whom 
I most love in this strangest of all possible 
worlds.” 

Nearly three years elapse, when Carlyle ex- 
presses renewed gratitude to the beloved 
teacher, with the presentation of his “ Life of 
Schiller,” his translation of “ Wilhelm Mei- 
ster’s Travels,” and other studies in German 
literature. His indebtedness is declared in 
feeling terms: 

‘* Tf I have been delivered from darkness into any 
measure of light, if I know aught of myself and 
my duties and destination, it is-to the study of 
your writings more than to any other circumstance 
that I owe this; it is you more than any other man 
that I should always thank and reverence with the 
feeling of a disciple to his Master, nay, of a son to 
his spiritual Father.” 

In this second communication, Carlyle intro- 
duces his young wife, to whom he had been 
six months married, to the notice of the poet; 
and she, as her tribute to the revered author, 
proffers a purse, the work of “ dainty fingers 
and true love,” which Goethe is entreated to 
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accept, “that so something which she had 
handled, and which had been hers, might be 
in your hands and be yours.” Thenceforth, to 
the end of their correspondence, Mrs. Carlyle 
has some personal share in every letter and 
arcel that passes between the two authors. 
n acknowledgment of the purse, Goethe sends. 


| her a pretty necklace, and to Carlyle “a most 


dashing pocket-book,” with books and sundry 
other valuable souvenirs. Carlyle writes in 
due appreciation of these inestimable pos- 
sesions : 


‘This little drawing-room may now be said to 
be full of you. My translations from your works 
already stood, in fair binding, in the bookcase, and 
portraits of you lay in portfolios; during our late 
absence in the country, some good genius, to prepare 
a happy surprise for us, had hung up, in the best 
framing and light, a large picture of you, which we 
understand to be the best resemblance; and now 
your medals lie on the mantlepiece; your books, in 
their silk paper covers, have displaced even Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme; and from more secret recesses your 
handwriting can be exhibited to favored friends. 
It is thus that good men may raise for themselves a 
little sanctuary in houses and hearts that lie far 
away. The tolerance, the kindness with which 
you treat my labors in German literature must not 
mislead me into vanity, but encourage me to new 
effort in appropriating what is Beautiful and True, 
wheresoever and howsoever it is to be found.” 

Goethe manifested from the first a deep 
interest in his English correspondent, and 
besought him for particulars of his past life. 
Carlyle replied with characteristic fervor: 


‘* How often have I longed to pour out the whole 
history before you! As it is, your works have been 
a mirror to me; unasked and unhoped for, your 
wisdom has counselled me; and so peace and health 
of soul have visited me from afar. For I was once 
an unbeliever, not in religion only, but in all the 
mercy and beauty of which it is the symbol; storm- 
tossed in my own imagination; a man divided from 
men; exasperated, wretched, driven almost to de- 
spair; so that Faust’s mild curse seemed the only 
fit greeting for human life. . But now, thank 
Heaven, all this is altered: without change of ex- 
ternal circumstances, solely by the new light which 
rose upon me, I attained to new thoughts, and a 
composure which I should once have considered 
as impossible. And now, under happier omens, 
though the bodily health which I lost in these 
struggles has never been and may never be restored 
to me, I look forward with cheerfulness to a life 
spent in literature, with such fortune and such 
strength as may be granted me; hoping little and 
fearing little from the world; having learned that 
what I once called happiness is not only not to be 
attained on earth, but not even to be desired.” 


In the midst of their correspondence, Car- 
lyle removes to Craigenputtoch, and Goethe is 
a curious as to his friend’s new situa- 
tion and surroundings. He tries to picture to 
himself the valley of the Frith, with Dum- 
fries on its left bank, according to Carlyle’s 
description. He studies such Toot maps as 
can be obtained for precise information, but, 
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dissatisfied with the results, asks for drawings 
of Carlyle’s house and of views from its win- 
dows. These are willingly transmitted, and 
are ultimately inserted by him in the German 
translation of Carlyle’s “Life of Schiller,” 
which Goethe stamped with his high approval 
in a preface marked by just and discriminat- 
ing praise of the book and its author. 

ntil Goethe’s death, in 1832, letters and 
packets travelled to and fro several times each 
year between Weimar and the lonely retreat 
amid the black moors, “two hours’ riding” 
from Dumfries. They were freighted with 
kindly words and delicate evidences of affec- 
tion, which strengthened and vivified an 
earnest and abiding friendship. The secluded 
home at Craigenputtoch, to which Carlyle had 
resorted that he “ might not have to write for 
bread, might not be tempted to tell lies for 
money,” was richer than a royal palace, on the 
arrival of a little fir-box from Germany. No 
lady in Scotland was so distinguished as she 
who bent over its daintily-packed contents, 
and uncovered the bracelet, the brooch, the 
card bearing poetical messages addressed to 
her by the great man whom, of all the world, 
she and her husband held in the highest 
regard. With a perfect courtesy and tender: 
ness, Carlyle had included her in all his inter- 
course with Goethe. She was the queen to 
whom both paid a loyal deference honorable 
to her and to them. Such rare distinctions 
were a noble recompense for the sacrifices 
she voluntarily assumed as the companion of 
Carlyle. 

The letters of Goethe are printed in this 
volume in the original German and also in an 
English version. They are infused with a 
spirit of majestic calm, the utterances of a 
lofty and catholic nature, accustomed to ven- 
eration which is accepted with quiet grace, and 
looking out upon all mankind with large and 
humane vision. Goethe’s esteem for Carlyle 
was sincere, and their correspondence was a 
source of undoubted gratification to him. He 
was pleased with the homage of the enthusi- 
astic young scholar, and grateful for the 
powerful aid he gave in promoting a literary 
interchange between the thoughtful minds of 
England and Germany. Goethe longed for 
the era of universal good-will among nations, 
and to hasten its advent he encouraged every 
effort which tended to increase their knowl- 
edge of each other and consequently their 
unity of feeling. 

To render complete the history of the re- 
lations between the and Carlyle, Prof. 
Norton has enclosed with their correspondence 
the preface to the German translation of Car- 
lyle’s “Life of Schiller,” and a number of 
letters exchanged by Eckermann and Carlyle. 


Sara A. Hussarp, 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. SusBee’s ‘‘Half Century in Salem” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) gives many interesting 
glimpses of life in that old town in the early part 
of the present century, when Salem was the second 
place of importance in New England. The collec- 
tion of sketches, therefore, had more than a local 
interest; for it describes the manners, customs and 
habits of a peculiar people, and conditions of life 
which no longer exist. Among the citizens of 
Salem at that period were many who had acted 
important parts in the founding of the republic, and 
were shining lights in the local history of the State. 
Here lived Timothy Pickering, the soldier and 
statesman, and Secretary of War during the admin- 
istration of Washington, Judge Story of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch the great 
mathematician, and a race of merchant princes 
whose commerce covered the ocean and had scarcely 
any rivals in the ports of New York and Boston. 
Of all the seaports of the continent, Salem had then 
the lead in the East Indian, South American, and 
Pacific Oceantrade. Its wharves were crowded with 
shipping, its warehouses with foreign merchandise, 
and its custom-house and streets were busy with 
commerce. With the wealth which attended this 
era of prosperity came also opportunities for ease 
and culture which made Salem one of the social 
and intellectual centres of the country. The peo- 
ple, therefore, who are described in Mrs. Silsbee’s 
book are many of them noteworthy persons. We 
are accustomed to think that the political contests 
of our day are unduly rancorous; but they are noth- 
ing compared with the bitterness of partisan strife 
in the days of our fathers, when Federalists and 
Democrats would not dance in the same ball-room 
or recognize each other in the street, and in Salem 
would not live in the same part of the town. Mrs. 
Silsbee lets us look into the home life and social 
amusements of the town, and gives pleasant ac- 
counts of its prominent citizens. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, who was not born till 1804, came too late 
upon the scene to be mentioned; and Henry K. 
Oliver, the popular composer of hymn tunes, is 
mentioned only as a school-teacher. The shops of 
Salem were generally kept by women, as their 
husbands and brothers were at sea or had perished 
by shipwreck. It has often been mentioned, as a 
New England custom of that period, to take at 
dinner pudding before the meats. Mrs. Silsbee 
says that this was the custom only at a Federal 
dinner; for the Democrats began with soup and 
meats and ended with pudding. 


Mr. E. C. Dawson’s life of James Hannington 
(Randolph & Co.) has a two-fold value: that de- 
rived from the record of a brave Christian spirit, 
and that pertaining to an account of the efforts of 
the English Church in the establishment of mission 
stations in Central Africa. Dr. Hannington was 
the first bishop appointed to the diocese of East 
Equatorial Africa. He occupied the office a little 
more than a year, receiving consecration in June 
1884, arriving at Frere Town on the African coast 
in January 1885, and falling a victim to the treach- 
ery of Mwanga, the successor of Mtésa, king of the 
Masais, in October of the same year. His fife was 
cut short at the close of his thirty-eighth year, but 
the work crowded into the later portion of it was 
so noble and useful in its aim and results that his 
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name secured lasting honor in the places where he 
moved. He was born to the easy position of a man 
of fortune, and his tastes were those of a naturalist 
and a lover of travel and adventure. He wasactive 
and high-spirited, and had many social gifts; but at 
the age of twenty-one the religious tendency of his 
nature asserted itself, and he resolved to enter the 
ministry. After his ordination he threw himself 
ardently into the work he had chosen. When the 
field for missionary service was opened on the 
shores of the Victoria Nyanza, he was strongly 
moved to join the little band of laborers who gave 
themselves to the cause. In 1882 he left his curate- 
ship at St. George’s Chapel, Hurstpierpoint, where 
he had ministered faithfully and with signal effect 
seven years; he a with his wife and three little 
ones, and joined the party sent to reinforce the 
mission at Uganda, prepared for an absence of five 
years. The ship and illness from which he 
suffered incredibly during the inland journey in 
Africa rendered an immediate return home impera- 
tive for the preservation of his life. He reached 
England a year after his departure; but, recovering 
his health, determined to renew the undertaking he 
had reluctantly abandoned. The rest of his story 
has been briefly outlined. It is told at length by 
his biographer, and repeats the experience of the 
heroic men who, animated by the spirit of Living- 
stone, have borne toil, anguish, and death, in the 
endeavor to carry civilization to the benighted 
African. 


THERE are some books which have for us pre- 
cisely the interest of clever conversation, which are 
written exactly as a man would speak, which give 
us the impression that we are listening to some 
one’s voice rather than reading from the printed 
A book of this description is before us 
just now. It is called ‘‘ A Club of One,” and pro- 
fesses to consist of ‘‘ passages from the note-book 
of a man who might have been sociable ” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co). It consists entirely of talk of 
a familiar kind indulged in by a dyspeptic of cul- 
ture and refinement. The culture is not very broad 
but it is genuine as far as it goes, and there can be 
no question about the refinement. The ‘‘man who 
might have been sociable” is represented as an 
invalid confined for the most part to his house and 
his books, with a retentive memory for little things, 
and an epigrammatic way of expressing himself. 
Although made unsociable by indigestion and a 
mild cynicism, he is not without a faculty of 
shrewd observation, and this he has put to use, as 
many Peges will testify. Here is a characteristic 
bit: ‘‘I hate disputation. My wife—It is not dis- 
cussion. . It is next thing to scolding. Gentlemen 
ought to be able to talk without disputing; though 
no gentleman will introduce into conversation a 
subject upon which gentlemen might differ with 
feeling. t is the test. A very good man, as 
the world goes, comes in to sit with me an evening. 
The politenesses have hardly been exchanged, when 
he asks my view of something. The view he at 
once takes to be a deliberate opinion, and falls to 
combating it, by giving me his opinion of it to the 
contrary. As if I cared icularly what he 
thought about it!” We should like to make fur- 
ther extracts from this charming volume. There is 
a fine descant upon the northeast wind, for example, 
and a very feeling series of reflections upon amateur 
musicians which would find responsive echoes in 








imaginaire. 

CassELi’s ‘‘Complete Pocket Guide to Europe” 
is the little volume which has heretofore been pub- 
lished with the imprint of J. R. & Co. It 
is certainly a ‘‘pocket” guide, almost a ‘‘ vest- 

ket” one; its ‘‘completeness” admits of some 
question. It makes a great effort to cover the whole 
ground, and even includes Russia, the Scandinavian 
countries, and Spain and Portugal. It allows the 
reader just four months in which to see all “‘ the 
most interesting sections of Europe,” including the 
remote countries just mentioned. It undoubtedly 
contains more information in proportion to its size 
than any other guide-book publis ed. One caution, 
however, should have been omitted. The editor 
says, ‘‘It is not wise to restrict one’sself in amount 
of baggage.” But if this is true, the first addition 
a traveller should make to his impedimenta is a 
complete outfit of Baedekers and Hares, thus mak- 
ing the ‘pocket guide-book” quite superfluous. 
The statements of the book are reasonably accurate 
and up to date. In a very hasty examination, we 
have noticed a few errors. The Hotel Splendide at 
Paris ceased to exist about a year ago; it is still 
given here. The Goethe collections at Weimar are 
visible every day of the week but Monday; we are 
told here that they are only to be seen on Friday. 
The statement that all steamers now land passengers 
directly at the Liverpool docks is inaccurate. Some 
of them still send their passengers by tender to the 
landing-stages. The page devoted to ocean steam- 
boat fares is very inaccurate. The highest rates on 
the North German Lloyd and the French line are 
given as $100 and $110, respectively, whereas they 
should be $175 and $120. o mention is made of 
the most important of the Allan lines, that from 
Quebec to Liverpool. We think that even a con- 
densed guide-book might have found room for a 
line definitely mentioning the carved stalls of 
Amiens Cathedral, and Rauch’s statue of Queen 
Luise at Charlottenburg. Instances of this sort of 
omission might be multiplied ; we have given enough 
to show that the present guide has its failings like 
all others. 


Tue work of Dr. John Bascom on ‘‘ Sociology” 
(Putnam) aims, in the author’s words, to cover ‘‘a 
large field suggestively, rather than a narrow field 


exhaustively.” This admission precludes any criti- 
cism based upon unsystematic treatment or omission 
of important subjects, and leaves room only for 
that which is concerned with matters of detail and 
with the general tendency of the work. This 
general treatment of the subject is made all the 
more necessary by the author’s sceptical attitude 
toward the results claimed by Mr. Spencer and 
other writers upon sociology. He says: ‘‘It is 
even yet early to speak of sociology. But little 
progress has been made in the combination of 
social, civil, economic, religious and ethical terms 
of _—_ into a sociology that shall enable us to 
understand the orbit of society, and to define, in 
reference to both the past and the future, the posi- 
tion actually occupied by us in it.” While we 
should dissent from Dr. Bascom’s views as to the 
value of what has already been accomplished in the 
science, we cheerfully admit that much is being 
done in an ill-considered way to accomplish a union 
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between departments of sociological science which 
it were better to develop separately for some time 
yet to come. He remarks very justly: ‘‘ The phases 
of action embodied in society are so distinct—as, for 
example, those of Political Economy and of Ethics 
—as to admit of separate, profitable discussion. In- 
deed, not till we have considered these separately 
are we ready for their combination in human inter- 
course. Each one of these fields admits of distinct 
principles narrowly applied, and has closer terms 
of union than the entire field.” In the variety of 
subjects touched upon in this volume, Dr. Bascom 
gives renewed evidence of a comprehensive and 
ae disposed mind, as well as of powers of 

een insight, and direct and incisive expression of 
thought. The work has not only the suggestiveness 
which he modestly claims for it, but qualities of a 
much more substantial character. 


‘THE Conflict of the East and West in Egypt” 
(Putnam) is the title of a valuable monograph of 
two hundred pages, by John Eliot Bowen, Ph.D. 
Beginning with the reign of Mehemet Ali, and 
sketching rapidly the conquests and administrative 
reforms of this ‘‘ Peter the Great of Egypt,” as he 
has been called, it brings the history of Egypt, and 
of England’s intervention in the affairs thereof, 
down to the conclusion of Lord Wolseley’s expedi- 
tion, fruitful only in delays and disasters, for the 
relief of Gen. Gordon in Khartfim. It traces the 
miseries and crushing financial burdens which 
Egypt has had to endure, not to England’s rapacity, 
but to the ambitious and wild schemes of Ismail, 
which are set forth in detail, and which were un- 
dertaken in order ‘‘to make a civilized country out 
of uncivilized materials, and to develop trade 
where natural resources were wanting, let the cost 
be what it might.” Dr. Bowen attaches some 
blame to greedy European money lenders, but he 
shows, by the clear proof of facts and figures, that 
the chief burden of responsibility for Egypt's 
troubles rests upon Ismail, and he discredits Mr. 
Seymour Keay’s ‘Tale of Shame,” though 
the latter ‘“‘supports his arguments with many 
italics, small capitals, and exclamation points.” 
England, reasonably anxious to secure and preserve 
the shortest route to her possessions in India, and 
not justly chargeable with blame that she looked 
after the interests of her subjects who held the 
bonds of Egypt, did what it was right to do, and 
what any power would have done in the same cir- 
cumstances; she intervened, at the Khedive’s 
urgent uest, in the affairs of Egypt. All the 
steps leading to and following this intervention, 
the story of Arabi’s rebellion and of the opera- 
tions in the Sfidan, are graphically described by Dr. 
Bowen, who, while pointing out the mistakes made 
by the British Government, says that ‘‘ never, since 
his [Gladstone’s] accession in 1880, has it been pos- 
sible or desirable for England to withdraw her in- 
fluence from Egypt.” Dr. Bowen’s style is clear 
and strong, his grouping of facts admirable, his 
temper thoroughly judicial, and his history of the 
period cove by his monograph —— the 
most intelligent, impartial, complete and satisfac- 
tory of any account to be found in the growing 
literature of this question. 


Mr. M. M. Batiov’s volume bearing the title 
‘““Due North” (Ticknor) is 4 continuation of his 
notes of travel around the world, and a complement . 





to the book upon Cuba entitled ‘‘Due South.” It 
takes the reader through the northern countries 
of Europe—Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Russian 
Poland,—which are not yet so commonly visited 
and described as to have become hackneyed topics. 
It touches upon every point which an intelligent 
and observant tourist, seeking for the largest 
amount of trustworthy knowledge, would find most 
significant and impressive. His route ran from 
Copenhagen to Christiana, Bergen, Lund, and the 
North Cape; thence across country to Stockholm 
and Upsala, and so on to St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Nijni-Novgorod, and Warsaw. Diversions 
from this main path were made whenever objects 
of importance offered sufficient attraction. The 
most noteworthy observations of Mr. Ballou in Rus- 
sia and Poland concerned the policy and action of 
the government. His observations led him to be- 
lieve that the reports of the hermit-like seclusion of 
the emperor and his fear of violence from the people 
are exaggerations; that he is the most liberal- 
minded of the Romanoffs that have yet sat on the 
imperial throne; that he has the best good of his 
subjects at heart, and purposes even to grant them 
a constitution in due time; and that he has modified 
the penal system of the country to such an extent 
that exile to Siberia has become a light punishment 
compared with captivity in European or American 
prisons. In studying Polish affairs, Mr. Ballou ar- 
rived at conclusions similarly opposed to the popu- 
lar opinion: viz., that the people are much more 
prosperous and happy, and all classes in a surer line 
of progress, than they were before the much- 
lamented partition, or would be again were the old 
régime restored. 


THE new volume by Dr. Charles C. Abbott, en- 
titled ‘‘ Waste-Land Wanderings” (Harpers), pos- 
sesses the varied and delightful characteristics 
which have given his books a favored place among 
the writings of naturalists. His habitual field of ob- 
servation is in the environs of Trenton, New Jersey, 
to which he has devoted his leisure hours during a 
lifetime. Every spare fragment of the day finds 
him out-of-doors quietly studying the aspects of 
earth and sky and the indications of animal life 
about him. In the woods and fields and on the 
water he is equally at home, everywhere finding 
new facts to add to his stock of scientific knowledge. 
Every species of living creature, wild and domestic, 
attracts his attention; yet he seems to dwell most 
upon the birds, perhaps because they are more 
common than other untamed things, and are more 
pleasing. The records contained in the present 
volume have been accumulated while boating on 
Crosswicks Creek, the uppermost tide-water stream 
flowing into the Delaware river. They show what 
a mass of intelligence regarding the ways of nature 
may be gathe within circumscribed limits, and 
how much and by what simple means the pursuit 
of such knowledge may minister to happiness and 
health. 


THe announcement of ‘‘The Story of Ancient 
Egypt” by George Rawlinson, in the popular series 
of ‘‘Stories of the Nations” (Putnam), prepares 
the reader for a work of authentic merit, but not 
wholly for the charm which the book actually pos- 
sesses. From the opening sentence, ‘In shape, 
Egypt is like a lily with a crooked stem,” which 
states a striking fact with simple grace, the narra- 
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tive exercises a fascinating spell to its termination. 
It is a boon to have the dry materials of history 
moulded into a form animated with life and beauty. 
Mr. Rawlinson has the power to effect this transmu- 
tation; and in no book of his has he demonstrated 
it more clearly. His knowledge of the subjects of 
ancient history is well known. It enables him to 
write of them from any point of view with the ease 
of utter familiarity; but the art of presenting their 
details in a pictorial light is a gift not to be ac- 
uired. It is a native talent, and one of the 
choicest in the endowment of a historian. The 
series for which Mr. Rawlinson has pre the 
present volume is enriched by the contribution. 


An almost ideal holiday is described by Mrs. 
Anna Bowman Dodd in the book entitled ‘‘ Cathe- 
dral Days” (Roberts Brothers). Six weeks of driving 
over English roads in a private carriage, of ram- 
bling at will through cathedrai towns and stopping 
between-times at home-like English inns, constitute 
an experience that may be called paradisian. It 
was enchanting as Mrs. Dodd describes it, every 
particular being invested in reality or imagination 
with the felicity of a dream. The excursion was 
made by the writer and a single companion—her 
husband, as she leaves the reader to discover 
through the thinnest of disguises. Mrs. Dodd is 
an amiable narrator, her only fault being a little 
excess in the flow of words, causing an uneasy fear 
of final inundation. She mingles personal incidents 
pleasantly with descriptions of scenery, architecture, 
and all else prominent enough to be worthy of por- 
trayal. 


Mr. Erastus Wrison’s ‘‘ Quiet Observations ” 


(Cassell) have filled an attractive nook in the ‘‘ Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch ” for several years PS. They have 
dealt with the common topics of the hour, in a 
plain, direct, pungent style, which hits the average 
apprehension effectively. They exhibit a clever 
diversity of form as well as subject, some being di- 
dactic, others —| epistolary, and others again 
colloquial, and link together by the identity of 
the speakers introduced. A spice of wit, a spice of 
common-sense, evident honesty of conviction, with 
veins of narrow reasoning, are blended in them, and 
constitute a popular compound, amusing and not 
without profit to the daily newspaper reader. 


In the Rev. T. L, Bailey’s ‘‘ Possibilities” 
(Lothrop) there are some hints re ing methods 
for making work a pleasure to children, which may 
repay the practical reader for the perusal of a dull 
book. The author has not any of the secrets of 
the skilful novelist, but he has sage ideas about 
the management of boys and girls in school, so as 
to waken their minds to the rewards of study, to 
render them docile and diligent, and especially to 
develop a love for natural history. Unfortunately, 
he buries these ideas under such a load of pros 
dialogue and prosier theology, that only here an 
there one will be resolute enough to dig down to 
them. 


Mr. James BuRNLEY’s compilation of facts re- 
lating to ‘‘The Romance of Invention” (Cassell) 
is the product of industrious gleaning amid the 
records of the activity of the imagination bent to 
practical aims. The author does not evince enthu- 
siasm in his researches, but that plodding spirit 





which delves with a utilitarian object. His book 
brings together a mass of interesting details gathered 
from myriad sources, and is useful as a manual for 
reference or as an incentive to a more thorough 
study of the lives of great inventors and the 
influence of their achievements on the progress of 
mankind. 


An effort to make a play-spell of the study of 
chemistry, in order to win children to a love of the 
science, has been made, and successfully, by Lucy 
M. Rider, in the juvenile named‘ Real Fairy Folks ” 
(Lothrop). It is as charming as the brightest of 
wonder-tales, while it is all the time telling a 
truthful story of the curious nature and behavior 
of the atoms, alias ‘‘ Fairy Folks,” which compose 
the elements of the universe. The author has an 
art of enchaining the attention of young minds 
while teaching them serious truths, which is quite 
equal to her knowledge of her subject. 


Aveusta LARNED’s ‘‘Village Photographs” (Holt) 
are minute and carefully-wrought pictures of the 
life of a small rustic community which is removed 
from the bustle and worry and excitement of the 
= eager world around it. The pictures are 

rawn with a clever hand which has noted every 
feature of the quiet scenery and the passive exist- 
ences that are essential concomitants in a rural 
town. The descriptive parts are delicately done, 
and the portraitures are studies from nature. 


THe seven stories of ‘‘The Children of the 
Week,” which are ‘‘truthfully set down by Wm. 
Theodore Peters, with pictures thereunto by Clin- 
ton Peters,” are brought out in dainty form by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Author and illustrator have 
worked from a common motive, and the result is a 
most charming book for little folks. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


D. Lornrop Co. will publish shortly ‘“‘ The Rus- 
sian Novelists,” translated from the French of E. 
M. de Vogiié. 

Connecticut is the subject of the latest volume 
in the series of ‘‘ American Commonwealths.” 
Prof. Alexander Johnston, of the College of New 
Jersey, is the writer. 


Tom Moorz’s “Epicurean,” attention to which 
has lately been revived by Mr. Haggard’s ‘‘ She,” 
will be immediately issued in Henry Holt & Co.’s 
‘*Leisure Hour” and ‘‘ Leisure Moment” series. 


Miss Susan Fenmore Coopsr’s ‘“ Rural Hours” 
is published in a tasteful new edition by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Its cover is decorated with a sun- 
dial surrounded by the motto ‘‘I mark only the 
bright hours.” 

Mr. BEECHER’s one novel, ‘‘ Norwood,” is just 
issued in a new and cheaper edition, by Fords, 
Howard, & Hulbert. This is the story for which 
Mr. Bonner, of the ‘‘Ledger,” paid Mr. Beecher 
$25,000. It had a large success in that paper, and 
afterwards in book form. 

Amone the new publications of Thomas Whitta- 
ker are ‘‘ An Introduction to the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament,” by Prof. B. B. Warfield; a 
Hebrew Grammar, by the Rev. W. H. Lowe; ‘‘ The 
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Tue familiar imprint of White, Stokes, & Allen, 
New York, is to disappear from the trade. The 
business of the firm will, however, be continued by 
Mr. Frederick A. Stokes; while Mr. White and Mr. 
Allen go again into the publishing business, with 
the firm name of White & Allen. 

LitTLE, Brown & Co. have just ready: ‘‘ Through 
the Fields with Linneus,” a chapter in Swedish 
history, by Mrs. Florence Caddy; ‘‘ Cycling,” a new 
volume in the Badminton Library of Sports and 
Pastimes; a new edition of Kugler’s ‘‘ Italian Paint- 
ing ;” and‘‘ Before Trial,” by Richard Harris, barris- 
ter-at-law. 

A NEw volume by Edmund de Amiciis, ‘‘ Cuore, 
an Italian Schoolboy’s Journal,” is just published 
by T. ¥. Crowell & Co. Also, by the same firm, 
‘* Sigrid,” an Icelandic love-story, from the Dan- 
ish of Thoroddson; ‘‘ The Picture of Paul the Dis- 
ciple,” by the Rev. H. R. Haweis; and a new and 
revised edition of Cushing’s “‘ Initials and Pseudo- 
nyms.” 

A sERIEs of small manuals called ‘‘ Practical Les- 
sous in Nursing ” is undertaken by J. B. Lippincott 
Company. The first volume is on ‘‘ The Nursing 
and Care of the Nervous and Insane,” by Dr. 
Charles K. Mills. It will be followed by ‘‘ Mater- 
nity, Infancy, Childhood,” by Dr. J. M. Keating; 
and ‘‘Outlines for the Management of Diet,” by 
Dr. E. T. Bruen. 


Harper & BrotuHeERs have just issued a memoir 
of Charles Reade, the joint work of the Rev. 
Compton Reade and Mr. Charles Liston Reade, two 
near relatives of the novelist. The volume is uni- 
form with Harper's library edition of Charles 
Reade’s novels, and has for frontispiece an engrav- 
ing of the portrait which was bequeathed to the 
Messrs. Harper by Mr. Reade. 

Pror. F. Max MuLueEr’s latest work, ‘‘ The Sci- 
ence of Thought,” will be issued by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, in two volumes, at an early day. 
They announce also ‘‘ Word-Studies in the New 
Testament,” by Dr. N. R. Vincent; ‘‘In Ole Vir- 

inia,” by Thomas Nelson Page; ‘‘ Around the 
orld on a Bicycle,” by Thomas Stevens; ‘‘ The 
Essentials of Perspective,” by L. W. Miller; etc. 

Tue success that Messrs. Putnam’s Sons have 
met with in their republication of the works of 
American statesmen leads them to announce the 
writings of Washington, in twelve volumes, uni- 
form in style with the works of Franklin and of 
Hamilton, already issued. In a similar field, the 
complete works of Abraham Lincoln, in three or 
four octavo volumes, are announced for publication 
by the Century Co. 

Pror. H. C. ApAms’s new work, ‘‘ Public Debts, 
an Essay in the Science: of Finance,” is just pub- 
lished by D. — & Co. They issue, also, 
volumes five and six of Lecky’s ‘‘ History of En- 
gland in the Eighteenth Century ;” ‘‘ John Sevier, 
the Commonwealth Builder,” by Edmund Kirke; 
‘‘Roundabout to Moscow, an Epicurean Journey,” 
by John Bell Bouton; and ‘‘ Proverbs from Ply- 
mouth Pulpit,” a volume of selections from the 
writings and sayings of Henry Ward Beecher. 

THE latest publications of Roberts Brothers in- 
clude: ‘‘ Dante, a Sketch of his Life and Works,” 





by May Alden Ward; ‘‘Dante and his Circle,” a 
collection of lyrics translated in the original 
metres, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti,—new American 
edition, revised and re-arranged; the collected 
works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in two volumes, 
edited by W. M. Rossetti; a Life of Mrs. Siddons, 
by Nina H. Kennard, in the ‘‘Famous Women 
Series ;” ‘‘Between Whiles,” a collection of stories, 
by Helen Hunt Jackson; and a new edition for 1887 
of Mr. Pascoe’s ‘‘London of To-Day.” 


THE large space given by our monthly magazines 
to topics relating to the labor question show that 
these topics are paramount at present among serious 
questions of public interest. Thirty-five or forty 
years ago, as President F. A. Walker points out in 
an article on ‘‘ Socialists” in *‘The Forum” for 
May, all the leading economists were declaring that 
‘*there was no social question, there could be no so- 
cial question ;” whereas now they ‘‘ fully admit that 
there is a social question, of a most vital character.” 
President Walker writes, as usual, with admirable 
force and clearness. ‘‘The Forum,” by the way, 
appears to be striving to occupy the place left va- 
cant in our magazine literature when the ‘‘ North 
American Review” renounced its honorable tradi- 
tions and sank to the level of a sensational monthly 
newspaper. 

THE new edition of Browning, in course of publi- 
cation by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., fairly realizes 
the intention of the publishers to produce ‘a cor- 
rect, reasonably compact, and legible edition of 
Browning’s remarkable works.” It is printed from 
entirely new plates, and follows the latest London 
edition, revised and arranged by the author. Vol. I. 
contains Pauline, Paracelsus, Strafford, Sordello, 
Pippa Passes, King Victor and King Charles. Vol. 
II. contains Dramatic Lyrics, The Return of the 
Druses, A Blot on the ’Scutcheon, Colombe’s Birth- 
day, Dramatic Romances, A Soul’s Tragedy, and 
Luria. Volume III. contains The Ring and the 
Book ; Volume IV. Christmas: Eve and Easter 
Day, with Men and Women, In a Balcony, Dram- 
atis Persone, Balaustion’s Adventure, Prince Ho- 
henstiel-Schwangau, and Fifine at the Fair. Two 
more volumes will complete the series. The fine 
steel portrait of Browning, in Vol. I., is from a re- 
cent and very satisfactory photograph. 


—_— 


THE TEMPLE OF ALANTHUR, 
WITH OTHER POEMS. 


By Isaac R. BAXLEY. I6mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“The story is wrought out with unmistakable poetic 
strength.” —Buffalo Times. 

“ There are — beautiful thoughts to be found in the 
volume.”—St. Pi Despatch. 

“ His verses certainly are very beautiful, and there can 
be no question that he a genuine poetic faculty. 
«+ =e a of vivid expression and a sweet sense of 
melody.” —. imore News. 


“The poems in his little volume are of considerable 
merit.” — Times. 

«Is as ambitious a volume of verse as the year is likely 
to give us.”—Hartford Cow . 

“Mr. Baxley has given to it the full poetical fervor. 
. . . Hasthe most quiet naturalness and grace.”—New 


ible to deny merit in Mr. Baxley’s 


York Times. 

“It would be im 
book. . . . His diction is good and he writes with 
apparent ease.”’— Boston Transcript. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., NEW YORK. 
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Centur 

Books that Have Helped Me. John Bascom. Forum 
Brown T . ive Thorne Miller. Atlantic. 
Canada —— Se Victorian Era. Mag. Am. History. 
Caucasus. Through the. Ralph Meeker. Harper. 
Chattanooga, Army od the Cumberland at. ag - 
Chattanooga Cam n, The. W.S. Rosecrans. entury. 
China and the Un muages. A. A. Hayes. Atlantic. 
Chinese Missions. E. Lawrence. Andover. 
College Fraternities. x. D. White. Forum. 
Color Line in Worship. Pearse Pinch. Andover. 
Comets and es Ely A. p i-—~y r. Popular Science. 


Corporations. 

Creation or Bvotuien?” w. a Le. Sueur. Popular Science. 

| ey om Mendica J. ay aes, Forum. 
———. > in Wa w 


ee. James. 
| Nae gh stem, The. “B. Adams. Andover. 
Chemistry of. W. >. Atwater. Century. 
Foceste No. American. N.S. Shaler. Seribner. 
Franklin in France. F. J. 
French and English. .< G. 
Future Probation. T. P. Field. Andover. 
Gas, Natural. N.S.Shaler. Forum. , 
Goethe and Carlyle. Sara A. Hubbard. Dial. 
Greek Question ut Present. E. J. James. Popular Science. 
sone. 5 Government by. Century. 
Hag 8s Romances. 8. M. Clark. Dial. 
Hy; = =: and Morals. Frances E. White. Popular Science. 
Indians in 1887. W.G. Sumner. Forum 
Irving, Washington, at Home. C. Cook. 
Lincoln, Abraham. Hay and oo Century. 
Literature in the South. Har, 
Marr Laws. E. H. Bennett. Forum. 
Massachusetts, —— we 1 of. H. A. Hill. 
Mastiff, The America C. ©. Marshall. 
Megalithic Monuments in Spain. 
Mexican Antiquities. R. I. Geare. 
Mexican Notes. OC. D. 
Minghetti, Marco. W. Atlantic. 
Natural vs. So yyo John Burroughs. . Science. 
Ohio, When t Become a State? Mag. Am. History. 
One Hundred Daysin Europe. O. W. Holmes. Aflantic. 
Pharaoh and His Danghter. J. A. Paine. Century. 
—" Finding. E. L. gg meee 
, Recent. W. M. ng 
Prats e-Flowers, Early Aa Bixby BD. D. Halsted. Pop. Sci. 
Religious Instincts. Bixb Forum. 
Reporter, eeserlenees ofa. A. %. Watrous. Lippincott. 
Russia's Attitude. —. Hamlin. Forum. 
Sable Island. J. M. Oxle Scribner. 
Second Corps, Walker’s History of. Atlantic. 
Snow- masses and Influence on ——— Populur Science. 
Social Composition of Am. Cities. L. Loomis. Andover. 
Social Sustenance. H. J. Philpott. yt, - 
Socialists. F. A Walker. Forum 
— nish hie eh Ohad licanism i in. pe Am. History. 


wick. 
Sun's Heat, The. v4 Science. 


- Andover. 
r Science. 
Ww He ; 
arner. ey? 
- Langdon 


William 1 
Thackeray, Unpublished Letters = Of Ser 
Transylvanian Saxon Marr 
Vassar, Social Lifeat. L. R. mith, “Lapp Lappin. 

Wabash County Prior to 1800. te: La 

White House Memories. Mrs. M FT ae: Am. Hist. 
Words and Music. Arlo Bates. 

Yachts and Yachting. H. L. Waite. oe Dial. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


(The following List contains all New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of April by MESSRS. 
A. C. McCLure & Co., Chicago.) 


HISTORY—BIOGRAPHY. 


As It Was and as It Is. B 
2 vols., 8vo. Gilt tops. 


Sony, 
$8.00. 


The Camp- Fires of General Lee. From the Peninsula 
} F tox a. Hh With Reminiscences of 
h, the Camp, the Bivouac and of Personal 
y- 2 —] By E. 8. 3. Ellis. 2mo, pp. 414. H. Harrison 
& Co. $1.50. 


the Duke of 
P. Putnam's 


THE | 





[ May, 





The Story of Ancient pt. By Some Rawlinson, 
Midseason Nata a 
ustra 0, - P 5 
P. Putnam’s Sons. BPs. 
Baltimore and the re of April, 1861. A Stud 
the War. By G. W. Brown. _ pp. 176. Johns op- 
kins University Studies. $1.00. 
neient Legends. Mystic Charms and Supergistions 
of Ireland. By jyady Wilde ‘e ‘ Speranza"). 
J P eee chapt “The Anctont 
~ Ay By the late | sir "William Wilde. 2 
— i Gilt tops. Ticknor & Co. $5.00 


Anne Gilchrist. Her Life and Writi Edited by z. 
H. Gilchrist. With a Prefatory Notice by W. 
Rosgetti. 8vo, pp. 368. or & Welford. 96. — 

Memoir of Charles Reade. C. L. Reade and the Rev, 
Compton Reade. 12mo. a Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Memories of the Men Who Saved the Union. By Donn 
Piatt. 12mo, i 302. Gilt top. Portraits. Belford, 
Clarke & Co. $1.50 

James Fraser, Second Bishop 4 snchestes. A Me. 
moir. 1818—18%5. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 8vo, pp. 
368. Portrait. Macmillan & Co. tio. 

Two Royal Lives. Gam at Berlin and from the 
Lives of their Im Highnesses, the Crown 
Prince and Princess 0 _—#- rmany. By Dorothea Rob- 

With Portraits and Illustrations. 16mo, pp. 
265. Gilt top. Scribner & Welford. $2.25. 

John Adams — somes egy - A, 
dard. 12mo,p Port 
White, Stokes. ‘A Allen. $1.25. 


. O. Stod- 
“* Lives of the Presidents.” 


TRA VEL—SPORTING. 


The Balkan Peninsula. By Emile SavarEe. 
Translated by Mrs. Thorpe. Edited aa revised for 
the English public by the author. With an Introduc- 
oany Chapter upon the most Recent Events, and a 
letter from the Right Hon. W. E. adstone, M.P. 
Witha map. &vo, pp. 334. Gilt top. G. 

Sons. $4.50. 

The Index Guide. To Travel and Art-Study in Europe: 
A Compendium of Geographical, Historical, and 
Artistic cepeuneee, I for the Use of Americans. By 
L. C. Loomis, A.M., M.D. Edition for 1887. l6mo, pp. 
635. Leather. C. Scribner's Sons. 

Cassell’s Complete Pocket-Guide to Eur 
so. Pp. 497. Morocco. Flex. 


A Handful of Monographs. 
= ti seers. 
qalph 


The Same. pay on od paper and Illustrated by 
Photographs. Net, $1.50. 
a. >? ae the Coach. Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. 
B D. Champlin, Jr. Illustrated. Cheaper edition. 
. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


A oE4. 


P. Putnam's 


Revised 
fassell & Co. 


Continental one E 
16mo, pp. 229. A. DF ten. 


and G. L. Hillier. 


Yachts and Yachting With over 110 lllustrations. B 
Ss eS ae and others. Large 8vo, pp. 159. Cassell 
oO. \ 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


The Com 4° Y Works of Benjamin Franklin. Inclad- 
ing his private as weil as his official and scientific 
correspondence, and numerous letters and documents 

now for the first time printed, with many others not 
included in any former collection. Also the unmuti- 

lated and correct version of his autobiography. Com- 
= and edited by John Spetes. To be completed 
nten volumes, ro a 8vo, halfleather, gilt tops. This 
edition (which will be the most complete ever issued) 
will be printed from t type and limited to sets, 
numbered. Vols. I. and now ready. G. P’ Putnam’s 
Sons. Per vol., net, $5. 


a With og Best American Authors. Se- 
ected and arran; by Charles Morris. 4 vols., 


on Edition ee Tees, limited to ppseesee, numbered. 
Portraits. J.B. Lippincott Co. $16.00 


Res 





Corr d Goethe and Carlyle. Edited 
by C. E.Norton. 12mo, pp. 362. Macmillan & Co. $2.00 
On Some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters. By 
Helena Faucet, nd Martin. 8vo, pp. 354. Portrait. 
London, Net, $3.15 
merican Litera ture, and other Papers. 
Whipple. With Introductory Note by J. G. Whittion 
12mo, pp. 315. Gilt top. a yw $1.50. 
Anecdotes of H. W. Beecher. A, Shenstone. 
Illustrated. 12mo, P 445. RE Senate & Sons. 
Paper, 50 cents; clo L, $1.00. 





=) 


THE DIAL 








The Dedication of Books. To Patron and Friend. A 
chapter in ae History. By H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
16mo, pp. 257. Cc. “yori &Son. Cloth, $1.25. 
Half morocco, gilt top. Net, $2.50. 

A Club of One. Passages from the note-book of aman 
mary by the Editor, iémo, pp, 219. Gilt top. Houghton, 

y the or. 0, pp. 24 op. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Thoughts of Beauty, and Wordsof Wisdom. From the 
— of John Ruskin. Edited, with an Introduc- 
Sam oie. Rose Porter. 16mo, pp. 390. D. Lothrop & 

0. 


POETRY. 


Sappho. Memoir, Text, Suoctet Renderings, and a Lit- 
eral Translation. By H T. Wharton, Ele Oxon. 
With engraved Head of Sappho, after the celebrated 

ainting by L. Alma Tadema. New edition, with addi- 
6mo, pp. 213. Gilt top. Fullvellum. A. C. 

MeClurg & Co. Net, $1.75. 
—- Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. 
‘ew, Riverside edition. To be completed in six volumes, 
pak Gilt tops. Vols. land 2 now ready. Houghton, 
Mifflin & ~- ot = - ay 75. 

Pansies. By 
Houghton, stinin at Go $1.25. 

Daffodils. By A. T. 
Houghton, Mittin & Gon ae 


Ten Years o = Horatio N. Powers. 
16mo, pp. tho. Gi top. ’D. s., By Ho &Co. $1.00. 


For Love’s Sake. Poems of Faith and Comfort. By 
Margaret J. Preston. l6mo, pp. 143. A. D. n- 
peg Ai &Co. Cloth, $1; fancy w lite paper covers, gilt 

P, $1.25. 

Prize Selections. Being Familiar Quotations from En- 
glish and American Poets. From Chaucer to the 
Present Time. Selected and Arranged b » W. 
Moulton. 16mo, pp. 242. D. L othrop & Co. 1.00. 

Enoch Arden, and Other Poems. By pitred, Lord Ten. 
nyson. Edited, with Notes. by W. Rolfe, A.M. 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 166. Ticknor & Co. 75 cents. 

Scythe and Sword. Poems. By O.C. Auringer. lémo, 
pp. 81. Gilttop. D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents, 

etry. A Parent’s Assistant in Moral Discip- 

. Compiled by W. P. Garrison. I6mo, pp. 143. 
Gilt top. D. Lothrop & Co. 75cents. 

The Golden Legend. By H. W. Longfellow. With 

Notes by 8. A. Bent, A.M. 2 Parts. Paper. “ River- 
side Literature Series.” ‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 30 cents. 


16mo, pp, lll. Gilt top. 


lomo, pp. 132. Gilt top. 


ART—ARCH XOLOGY. 


The Mini wy of Fine Art to the Happiness of Life. 
ame S| on so J Arts. By. T.G. Parry. 8vo, pp. 


Bryan’s Stetionaee’ “of Painters and Eng e 

New edition, thoroughly revised. Edited by R. E. Graves. 
sous 8vo. Paper. Parts7and 8 Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.50 


Syrian ‘Mene-Lere} or, The Monumental History of 
Palestine. By CR. a R.E. Crown 8vo, pp. 472. 
Scribner & Welford. $3.00. 


The Essentials of Pers 
Drawn by the Author. 
C. Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 

An Introduction to Greek Sculpture. By L. E. Upcot 
M.A. Imo, pp. 135. Clarendon Press Series. Net, $1.10. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Outlines of Consetfentten and Special Morphology 
of Plants. By Dr. Goebel. A new edition of 
Sach’s Text- Book of Botany. Book II. Te by 
H. E. F. Garnsey, M.A evised by I. B. Balfour, 
M.A., M.D., S. With 407 et oe Large 8vo, 
pp. 515. Clarendon Press, Oxford. $5.25, 

The Chemistry of the Sun. By J. N. “Lockyer, F.R.S. 
8v0, pp. 457. acmillan & Co. $4.50. 

Elements of Physiological Psychol A Treatise on 
the Activities and Nature of the Mind. From the 
Physical and Experimental Point of View. ave. T. 
Ladd. 8vo, pp. 696. C. Scribner’s Sons. $4.50. 

Pearls and Phenom § Life. By — W. Streeter, F. R.G. . 
M.A.I. Illustrat 8vo, pp. Tondon. Net, $4.40. 
Practicai Electricity. A Laboratory and Lecture 

Course for First Year Students of Electrical Engi 
neoreng. based on the gem Definitions of the 
Electrical Units. By W. E. Aryton, F.R.S. Illustrated. 

16mo, pp. 516. Cassell & Co. $2.50. 

Geological Sur of Ohio. 4s ~y E - =? 
Petroleum and Inflammable oe = 

Geologist. 8vo, pp. 200. A. H. Smythe. Fae ng $1. 00; 
cloth, $1.25. 


tive. With Illustrations 
y L. W. Miller. Oblong 8vo. 


A iieeors of the Doctrine of Comets. 





Leveling ; Semente Xa ee and Spirit. By Ira 
O. Baker, C.E. Pp. 1 Boards. Van Nostrand’s Sci- 
ence Scien. 50 — 

Analysis y i Rotary Motion. As a ‘aa a8 the Gyro. 

scope. ajor J. G. Barnard, A. Boards. 
Van Nesteand’s 's Science Series. aan 

wecory @ re . 7 B Fay nd D. 

vo, Pp, ‘aper. American 
Historical Association. GP. Putnam's phn 25 cents. 

The Factors of Gamat Evolution. “of ee Spen. 
cer. 12mo, pp. 76. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Illustrated Straw esl poe 
the History, Sexuality, Field and Garden Culture, 
ete. By A.S. Fuller. 12mo, pp. 59. Flex. 0. Judd Co. 
2% cents. 

Bridge Disasters in America. The Cause and the 
| emer Hy G. L. Vose. 18mo, pp. 89. Lee & Shepard. 

cents. 


REFERENCE—EDUCATIONAL. 


A New sgtteh Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Found Mainly on the Material collected by the 
Philological Society. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, with 
theassistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 
yy et eee Part III. Batter—Boz. Macmillan 


Dictionary of National Biogra Edited by Leslie 
Stepher. 8vo. Vol. X. Chamber Olarteoe, Macmil- 
lan & Co. $3.25. 

Celebrities of the Century. Beinga Ang Ate 
| ay Women of the Nineteenth Centu 
a ae 8vo, pp. 1077. Half leat er. e Cassell by 


Watson’s Phonographic Instructor. An Advanced 
Method of Imparting a Knowledge of Shorthand. 
Intensive Versus Extensive aenne. i 
ry Instructor. 8vo, pp. M44. G. P. Putnam’s 


English as She is Taught. Genuine Answers to Exam- 
ination Questions in our — Schools. Collected 
by Caroline B. Le Row. Pp. 1 Casse Co. $1.00. 


A minor he a ee Oxford. By the Hon. 
Brodrick D.C. Mane, pp . 235. A.D. F. Ran- 
goign & Co. ‘s0 aan 


GOVERNMENT—ECONOMICS. 


International Law. With an Account of 
n and Sources of its Historical Development, 
. Davis, U.S.A. 12mo, pp. 469. Harper Bros. 


Outlines o 
te = 


Philadelphia 1681—1887. A History of Municipal Devel. 
opment. By E. P. Allinson, A.M., and B. Pen 


rose, 
A.B, 8v0, pp. 392. Johns Hopkins University Studies. 
$2.00. 


Historical Outline of the English Constitution. 
Beginners. By D. W. Rannie. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

American State Constitutions. A Study of their 
Growth. By. H. Hitchcock, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 61. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 75 cents. 

The City Government of St. Louis. By M. 8. Snow, 
A.M. (Harvard). 8vo, va. >. Paper. Johns Hopkins 
University Studies. 

The Inter-State Commerce ‘an. 
Provisions. By. J. R. Dos Passos. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Prisoners of Fecerty. Women Wage-Workers, Their 
Trades and Their Lives. By Helen Campbell. lémo, 

pp. 257. Roberts Bros. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Natural Law in the Business World. By H. Wood. 
16mo, pp. 222. Lee & Shepard. 75 cents. 

Relation of the State to Industrial Action. By H.C. 
Adams, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 85. Paper. American Economic 
Association. 75 cents. 


For 
18mo, pp. 180. ©. 


An Analysis of its 
. 12mo, pp. 125. G. 


FICTION. 


The Two Brothers. a, Honoré De Balzac. 
376. Half morocco. Roberts Bros. $1.50 
Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford. 12mo, pp. 432. 

Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

The Confessions of Claud. A Romance. By Edgar 
Fawcett. 12mo, pp. 395. Ticknor & Co. §1.50. 

Knight-Errant. By Edna Lyall. 12mo, pp. 39. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Juanita. A Romance of Real Life in Cuba Fifty Years 
Ago. By Mary Mann. l6mo, pp. 436. Gilt top. D. 
Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 

The Feud of Oakfield Creek. A Novel of Cal ernie, Life. 
ae Royce. i6mo, pp. 483. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


12mo, pp. 








sae STAe 


(May, 








The Bride of the Nile. From t 
Ebers. 2 vols, l6mo. W.S8.Go' 
cloth, $1.75. 

Two Gentlemen of Gotham. 
Cassell & Co. $1.00, 


Theepnme us Trent, Old Times ~ ry Oak Opsnine®. S10k 
F. Taylor. I2mo, pp. 250. 8. Griggs & Co. 
Waverly Novels. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Row 


~~~ To be completed in 35 vols. , 8vo. 
ls. X. now ready. J. B. Lippincott 


e German of G 
a. A Paper, $1.00, 


By C.andC. 16mo, pp. 344. 


nn Chambers’s Journal. 4 vols., 6mo. Edin- 
3.00. 
Beauchamp’s Career. 
New Roberts 
The Buchholz Family. 
Life. From the 
C. Scribner’s Sons. 
Sigrid. An Icelandic Love Story. Pe the Danish of 
_ zi —_— i6mo, pp. T. Y. Crowell & 


By G. Meredith. 12mo, pp. 506. 
Bros. $2.00. 

Second Part. Sketches of Berlin 
wry of J. Stinde. Imo, pp. 


The Rusty Linchpin, and Luboff Archipovna. After 
the Russian of Mme. Kokhanovsky. I6mo, pp. 260. D. 
Lothrop & Co. $1.25. 

Cuore. An Italian Schoolbo 
Boys. From the Italian of 
pp. 326. T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

Dr. Sevier. By G. W. Cable. New Edition. 0, pp. 473. 
C. Scribner’s Sons. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, #1 $1.25. 

Professor Johnn By Jak. Imo, pp. 378. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. ¥ios. 

The Tragedy of Drinkwater. Mrs. Martha L. 
Moodley. i6mo, pp. 238. Cassell 3 Xo. $1.00, 

The Lovely Wang. A Bit of China. By the Hon. L. 
Wingfield. 16mo, pp. 24. H. Holt & Co. Paper 25 
cents. “ Leisure Hour Series,”’ cloth, $1.00. 

The Epicurean. By Thomas Moore. H. Holt&Co. 16mo, 

_ Paper, 25 cents. “ Leisure Hour Series,” cloth, 


Mr. ites yetus, and other Short Soeeeen, Segether wee haan 
West Point, a Comedy in three acts. 
18mo, pp. 2. Gilt top. White, Stokes, & Allen, eles. 

For Him; or, A Promise Given and a Promise Kept. 
By Gipsy. Imo, pp. 35. Brentano Bros. Net, $1.00. 

Baldine, and other Tales. From the German of Karl E. 
Edier. By the Earl of Lytton. 16mo, pp. 302. Boards. 
Harper & Bros. 75 cents. 

Dawn. By H. R. Haggard. 
Appletor: &Co. 75 cents. 

The Woodlanders. By T. i:ardy. 16mo. Boards. 

& Bros. 75 cents. 

The Lost Manuscript. From the German of G. Freytag. 
8vo, pp. 259. Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 
The 8 of Monnet. By Bayard see. 16mo, pp. 

418. aper. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 50 cents. 

Hannah Thurston. A Story of American Life. By 
Bayard sates. 16mo, pp. 464. Paper. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 50 cents 

Worth Winning. By Mrs. H. L. Cameron. I6mo,. Pp. 
319. J. B. Lippincott Co. Paper, 25 cents; boards, 
cents. 

Wee Wifie. By Rosa N. Carey. lé6mo, PR. 421. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. Paper, 25 cents; boards, 50 cents. 

The old House at Sandwich. By J. Hatton. 
350. Paper. D. Appleton &Co. 2% cents. 

12mo, pp. 478. Paper. J. 8. 


’s Journal. A Book for 
— de Amiciis. 16mo, 


i6mo, pp. 457. Boards. D. 


Harper 


16mo, pp. 


Dawn. By H. R. Haggard. 
Ogilvie & Co. 2% cents. 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 
Shelley. By J. A.Symond. % cents. 
Hume. By Professor Huxley. 2% cents, 
Goldsmith. By W. Black. 15 cents. 
Daniel Defoe. By W. Minto. 20 cents. 
She. By H.R. Haggard. 2% cents. 


Machine Politics, und Money in Elections in New York 
City. By. W. M. Ivins. cents. 


Robert Burns. By Principal J. C. Shairp. 25 cents. 


RELIGIOUS. 


of the East. Edited b 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. Vol. 
The Laws of Manu. Translated, ith extrac 
seven yy By G. Buhler. Net, $5.25. Vol. 
XXIX. 8vo, pp. 440. The Grihya-Sitras. Ruies of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by H. Oldenberg. 
Part I. Net, $3.25. 


The Perfect Way i ot — Finding of Christ. B 
tland, B.A., 


B. Kingsford E. 
8v0, pp 397. Beribner & Welford. $3. 


= Muller. 
8vo, = 


= 





Anna 
‘antab. 





Job and Solomon; or, The Wisdom +! the Old Testament. 
me per. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. 8vo, pp. 309. 
Bos rag $2.25. 
Famil y Prayers for a Year. Founded on 
— d Passages of Scripture from the Old and 
New Testament. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 598. R. Carter & Bros. $2.00. 

His Star in the East. A Study in the a Ar os 
Religions. By L. Parks. lémo, pp. 392. Gilt 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. a 

Echoes of Bible History. B Walsh, D.D. 
trat 16mo, pp. 330. T. Miitaker $1.50. 

The Kernel and the Husk. Letters on Spiritual 
anion. By the author of “ Philochristus,” etc. 
16mo, pp. Roberts Bros. $1.50. 

The Simplicity that is in Christ. Sermons. By L. W. 
Bacon. 12mo, pp. 339. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50. 

Bread in the Desert, and other Sermons. By R. H. 
McKim, D.D. 12mo, pp. 269. T. Whittaker. $1.50. 

The Bird’s Nest, and _ Sermons. For Children of 
all Ages. By Rev.S. Cox, D.D. i6mo, pp. 250. T. 
Whittaker. $1.50. 

— L -~ to Life. F ents of Teaching to a Vil- 

Con tion. With Letters on the Life After 
Death, Charles Kingsley. Edited by his Wife. 
16mo, pp. 111. Macmillanet Co. 75 cents. 

Critical Notes on the International !Sunday-School 
Lessons. Fromthe Pentateuch. For 1877. (Jan. 2— 
June 2.) By the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D. 12mo, pp. 85. 
Flex. O.Scribner’s Sons. Net, 75 cents 

A a? ~ of Christian Evidences, 

M. 1émo, pp. 206. T. Whittaker. 

Protestant Epis 
By the Rev. 
Whittaker. Semen. 


MEDIOAL—MENTAL HEALING. 


A Treatise on Diseases of the “Skin. With special 
reference to their Di osisand Treatment. Includ- 
ing an analysis of 11,000 consecutive cases. By 
McCall Anderson, D. With colored plates and 
other illustrations. 8vo, pp. 602. P. Blakiston, Son & 
Co. Cloth, $1.50; sheep, $5.50. 

The Practitioner’s Handbook of Treatment, or the 
Principles of ange =~ ge y J. M. Fothergill, 
M.D. ird Lea Bros. & 


edition, revised. 8VO, pp. 660. 
Co. Cloth, $3.75; sheep, $4.75. 

The Diseases of the Ear, and Their Treatment. From 
the German of A. Hartmann, M.D. By J. Erskine, 
M.A., M.B. 8vo, pp. 283. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.75. 

Clinical Studies of Disease in Children. By E. 
Smith, M.D. Second — . mo, pp. 3 3 
Blakiston, Son & Co. $2.50 

The Nursing and Care o the Nervous and the Insane. 
By C. K. Mills, M.D. 16mo, pp. 47. J.B. Lippincott 


Co. $1.00. 

in His Own Vet: A Practical Manual of the 
D — of Domestic Animals, with Their Remedies. 
By @. Say, M.R.C.V.S. 16mo, pp. 660. O. Judd 


meaguttll ¢ the Marat Healing. The Theo 
Hees Marsten, M.D. Revised a 
Barrows. 16mo, pp. 122. Net, $1.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Illus- 


By C. A. Row, 
Net, 75 cents. 
ey Doctrine, and Church Unity. 

Butler, D. Db. ismo, pp. 174. 


and Prac- 
Edited by 


ipments and 

| occasions 
y Col J. G. 

My rd. 


Our Temperaments : ” heir Study and Their Teach- 
ings. A Popular Outline. ty Stewart, F.R.C.S., 


Edin. 8vo, pp. 394. Gilt top. Portraits. London. Net, 


$5.25. 

Hints to Horsekeepers. A Complete Manual for Horse- 
seen; cuneenea ie 3 ee and ss. Ln 

e late er ran orrester trat 

12mo, pp. 425. O. Judd Co. 31.75. ees 

The Universal Coo Book. Practical Recipes for 
Household Use. ertrude Strohm. i2mo, 245. 
White Stokes, & Allen ‘io od 

Practical Cheirosophy. 
Hand. By E. Heron. ‘Auten. 
and Diagrams % a ” Horsley. 
Putnam's Sons. 


oye tical Study of the 
Explanatory Plate 
16mo, pp. 135. G. P. 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, 
to the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 
A.C. McCLure & Co. 
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Fust Published. 


Dante. 


A Sketch of his Life and Works. By May 
ALDEN Warp. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 


A delightful study of the Poet’s life and works, written 
with remarkable clearness and lucidity, both of style and 
arrangement. The book contains an index and a bibliog- 
raphy of the most useful works on the subject. 


Dante and His Circle. 


With the Italian Poets preceding him. (1100- 
1200-1300.) A collection of Lyrics edited 
and translated in the Original Metres. B 
DanTE GapriEL Rossetti. A new Ameri- 
can edition, revised and rearranged, and 
containing a Preface to the first English 
edition. 1 vol, 12mo. Cloth. Gilt. Price, 
$2.00. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Collected 
Works. 


Edited, with Preface and Notes, by WiLLiam 
M. Rosserri. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt. 
Price, $6.00. 


ConTENTs: Vol. I.—Poems, Prose Tales, and Lit- 
erary Papers. Vol. Il.—Translations, Prose- 
Notices of Fine Arts. 


The original poems are rearranged, so far as was prac- 
ticable and convenient, in order of date. Eight winor 


ms, which appeared in print while Rossetti was alive 
mt which were not incinded im Dio velumes, are aaded? 


also twenty-two others (besides some ‘‘versicles and 
fragments’’), of which the great majority have never yet 


seen the a All the prose writings of Rossetti are 
also printed. 


Mrs. Siddons. 


By Nina H. Kennarp, author of “Rachel 
Félix.” The fifteenth volume in the Famous 
Women Series. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Between Whiles. 

A Collection of Stories. BY HELEN JACKSON 
(“H. H.”),. 1 vol. 16mo. Cleth. Price, $1.25. 
The opening story, “The Inn of the Golden Pear,”’ 


occupies more than one-third of the book, and is printed 
from Mrs. Jackson’s original MS. 


London of To-Day. 


An Illustrated Handbook for the Season. 1887. 
By Cuartes Evre Pascor. 12mo. Price, 
$1.50. 

This handbook will be found both practical and enter- 


taining, and so not undeserving the patronage of way- 
farers, tourists, and holiday visitors generally. 


Sold by all bookseller. ; mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


*,* A Descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address, 





INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. Has paid its Policy- 
Holders over $10,000,000. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer 
for his Profits, the Wage- Worker for his lost from 
Accidental Injury, and guaran Princi 

of Death. NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED 
mits for Fo Travel and 
Yearly Accident Policies. 

Paid 17,850 Accident Claims in 1884, amounting to 
$949,478.51, or over $3,000 for every working day. 

OVER ONE IN SEVEN of all insured nst accidents in 
= TRAVELERS were killed or d led, and received 
cas) 

RATES AS LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure Futi 
PAYMENT OF FACE VALUE of Policies. Only $5.00 a year 
to Professional or Business men for each $1,000, with $5.00 
weekly indemnity. 

Issues also LIFE POLICIES of every desirable form, at 
lowest cash rates, with equitable non-forfeiting contract. 


Full Payment is Secured by 
$7,826,000 Assets, $1,947,000 Surplus. 
Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and 
Assessments on the Survivors. 


AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


RODNEY Joun E. 
; — iy +4 —-™ 


. Per. 
idence FREE to holders of 


JamEs G. BATTERSON, 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—1 70—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEw YORK. 














ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES: 

Nos. 333 444 232 
Nos, 048 14 130 
Nos. 161 239 284 


Fine Point, - - - 
BustnEss, - - - 


Broap Pornt, - - 


For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
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SCRIBNERS’ NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


AN ADDITION TO THEODOR MOMMSEN’S HISTORY 
OF ROME. 


The Provinces of the Roman Empire. 

From Cesar to Diocletian. By THEODOR MOMMSEN. 
Translated, with the Author’s Sanction and 
Additions, by William P. Dickson, D.D., LL.D. 
With Ten Maps by Professor Kiepert. 2 vols., 
8vo, $6.00. ; 

«&“ The most important event of the year, in the line of 


historical literature, is without question the appearance 
of this addition to Mommsen’s History of Rome.”—The 


N 
“ Prof. Mommsen’s work goes further than any other 
extant, or now looked for, to 


the medieval history of the Mediterranean world.”—N. Y. 


as is a complement to every book hitherto produced | 


about ancient Rome. It is she Seet work, * any ian. 

, whic ves a perfectly clear, connec accoun 
ot ‘the vast peovinetea dependencies of Rome from the 
time of Cesar to that of Diocletian.”—N. Y. Jow 


written.”’—London Academy 


“The book for which the learned world has been waiting | 
1 lacmillan’s Magazine. 


for thirty years has come at last.” —M "s 


Agriculture in Some of Its Relations with 
Chemistry. 

By F. H. Storer, 8.B., A.M., Professor of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry in Harvard University. 2 vols., 
12mo, $5.00. 


the statement of 
for financial and 


ae wit 
uable 


tleman. 

“The work is so admirably full of experiment and sug- 
gestion, yet so simple, that we cannot but feel that its 
contents have been too long kept from the public. It is 
just such a book as the student of practical agriculture, 
the amateur, or the farmer needs.”—N. ¥. Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
Descartes and His School. 


By Kuno Fiscuer. Translated from the Third and 
Revised German Edition by J. P. Gordy, Ph.D., 
Professor of Pedagogics in Ohio University. 
Edited by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 


8vo, $3. 

“ As done into good and clear English by Dr. Gordy, 
it has a combination of excellent qualities that can be 
found in no other similar work. It is at the same time 
exhaustive and not tedious, popular in the best sense of 
the word, and yet accurate and scholarly—a thoroughly 
readable, trustworthy and improving history of modern 
speculative thought.””— 4 —— ° 5 

“He is by far the best historian of modern philoso- 
phy.”—Boston Beacon. 
Realistic Philosophy. 

DEFENDED IN A PHILOSOPHIC SERIES. 
By James McCosH. 2 vols.,12mo. 1. Expository. 
2. Historical and Critical. Each, $1.50. 

“This work is not unlikely to ve in the end the 
most useful, | ey service which Dr. McCosh has 
rendered to the cause of right thinking, and to sound 
philoso -! of life.” —The I 

**Its style is so clear and direct, its presentation of the 
whole subject is so natural and forcible, that many 

rsons who habitually ignore discussions of abstract 
topics would be charmed intoa new intellectual interest 
b eng Dr. McCosh’s work a careful consideration.” — 


rovide us with a key to | 


rnal of | 
“It is a book which no other living scholar could have | 





A NEW VOLUME IN THE EPOCHS OF MODERN 
HISTORY. 


The Early Tudors. 


Henry VII.; Henry VIII. By the Rev. C. E. 
MOBERLY, M.A., late a Master in Rugby School. 
With four maps. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


In a clear and concise style the author has given a re- 
markably interesti account of this most a 
period of modern his . The political and social con- 
dition of Europe at the inning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the civil wars and internal development of England 
during the reign of Henry VII., the more European policy 
of his successor with the alliances and rivalries of Henry 

., Francis I., and Charles V., the revival of classical 

ng, and the early Reformation are all vividly por- 

trayed. This volume fills the interval between “The 

Houses of Lancaster and York” and “ The Age of Eliza- 
beth,” of the same series. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


“The volumes contain the ripe results of the studies of 
ne who are authorities in their respective fields.” —The 


Baipaing of the Middle Ages—Normans in Europe— 
Crusades—Early Plantagenets—Edward III.—Houses o 
Lancaster and York—Early Tudors—Age of Elizabeth— 
Protestant Revolution—Thirty Years’ War— Puritan 
Revolution—Fall of the Stuarts—Age of Anne—Early 
Hanoverians—Frederick the Great—French Revolution— 
Epoch of Reform. 
Seventeen volumes, iémo. Price 

The set, Roxburgh style, gold top, $17. 


A Child of the Century. 


By J. T. WHEELWRIGHT. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


“Mr. Wheelwright’s novel is one of the most thor- 
oughly enjoyable of the recent publications in the line of 
fiction. Itis a well-drawn story of modern life, dealing 
ay with some ofthe political questions of the day, 
and the characters are varied and interesting through. 
out.”’—Boston Times. 

“Tt is a particularly creditable piece of work, and Mr. 
Wheelwright signs his name to one of the most enter- 
taining novels of the year.”— Washington Capitol. 


per volume $100. 
00. 


A ROMANCE OF MOUNT DESERT. 
The Jesuit’s Ring. 


By A. A. HAyYEs. 
paper, 50 cents. 


“Mr. Hayes has certainly well fulfilled one of the first 
duties of a romance writer, which is to tell an ee | 
story. He has ingeniously combined antique legend an 
modern reality by a thread of connection between the 
Jesuit settlement of Saint Sauveur and the contemporary 
life of Bar Harbor, and by a device which is fanciful, but 
not too fantastic, he has man to carry the romantic 

uality al)’ through the diversified narration.”—N. Y. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 


AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


The Merry Men, and Other Tales and Fables. 


By RoBErT LOUIS STEVENSON. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper (yellow covers), 35 cents. 


“. . . There isa power ofa grim sort on every page 
of this curious story (‘The 7 Men’), and there is a 
vividness about caring in it which has no parallel 
outside of Wuthering Heights.”—Richard Henry Stoddard, 
in N. Y. Mail and Express. 

“A wonderful collection of tales, recalling Poe, Haw- 
thorne, and Hoffman. There is no doubting the fact that 
Mr. Stevenson is the one superior story-teller of the 
world.”—Hartford Post. 





These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
egrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 
Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GA UGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 





BINDINGS FOR THE DYAL. 


The April number of THE DIAL completed 
the Seventh Year. A full Index and Title-Page 
are tssued for each volume. Subscribers wish- 
ing their copies bound can send them to the 
Publishers for that purpose. Price of Cloth 


Binding, $1 per volume. 


TEMPORARY BINDERS. 


An improved patent Binder, for holding cur- 
rent numbers of THE DIAL in a convenient 
form, is furnished for $1. It holds one volume, 
and can be used for successive years, keeping the 


numbers neat and clean, and in their regular 
order. Papers are easily inserted or removed. 
The Binder is substantially made, in cloth, with 


THE DIAL stamped on it in gilt. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 








ILLINOIS CENTRALR.R. 


Is THE 


GREAT THROUGH LINE 


BETWEEN THE 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


With its THROUGH TRAINS of Baggage Car, Day Coaches 
and Pullman Buffet Sleepers between 


CHICAGO AND NEW ORLEANS, 


It not com gives the New Orleans Passenger ad vantages 
.— by any other route, but it offers 
hese advantages as well to the 


FLORIDA PASSENGER, 
TEXAS PASSENGER, 
CALIFORNIA PASSENGER, 


And the pleasure of a visit en route to New Orleans, the 
largest and most beautiful 


CITY OF THE SOUTH. 


Through Pullman Buffet Sleepers of newest design 
leave New Orleans for 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
THUS NECESSITATING BUT 
ONE CHANGE OF CARS 
From Chicago to those paint and that at New Orleans 
in daylight. 
QUICKEST TIME! SHORTEST DISTANCE ! 
FARE AS CHEAP AS ANY OTHER ROUTE. 
STOP-OVER PRIVILEGE AT NEW ORLEANS. 
For Information address 
F. B. BOWES, 
Gen’! North. Pass. Agt., 121 Randolph St., Chicago. 
A. H. HANSON, E. T. JEFFERY, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. Gen’l Manager. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.'S 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


This pen will last as long as three or four ordinary 
steel pens, and possesses other qualities which make it 
superior, for business purposes, to any other steel pen 
made. They are now sold in every State and Territory 
in the Union. 

Send six cents in stamps for samples and price list, 
and mention the name of this paper. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.,, 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 








THE BUREAU OF REVISION. 


George William Curtis says: “ Reading manuscript with 
a view to publication is a professional work as much as 
examining titles to property ; and this work is done, as 
it should be, professionally, by the ‘ Easy Chair’s’ friend 
and fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. T. M. Coan.”—Harper’s 
Magazine, April, 1886. 

Books edited for authors and publishers. Opinions on 
MSS. given. Dr. TITUS MUNSON COAN, 110 East 56th 
Street, New York City. 
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Webster's Un 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


Your attention is invited to the fact that in purchasing the latest issue of this work, you get 


A DICTIONARY 


Containing 3,000 more words and nearly 2,000 more illustrations than any other American 
Dictionary, 


A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


Containing over 25,000 Titles, with their pronunciation and a vast amount of other informa- 
tion (Just Added, 1885), and 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, , 


Giving pronunciation of names and brief facts concerning nearly 10,000 Noted Persons; also 
various useful tables, 


ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


In the quantity of matter it contains, is believed-to be the largest volume published. 
than are found in any other American Dictionary, and 
ngravings. 


3,000 more words in its vocabular 
nearly three times the number of 


It has 





PRICES AND STYLES 


OF BINDING. 


Besides the usual binding in fine sheep, the work is supplied in the following styles of extra binding: 


THREE VOLUMES, FINE CLOTH. 


Very desirable for portability. Just the style for 
alady. $12.00. 


HALF TURKEY, EXTRA MARBLE EDGE. 
$13.50. 
HALF RUSSIA, MARBLE EDGE. 
$13.50. 


Both these styles combine the qualities of sim- 
plicity, elegance and durability. 


FULL TURKEY, MOROCCO VERMILION EDGE. 


To many the rich vermilion edges are particu- 
larly pleasing, and for such, this makes a very 
elegant and desirable style. $16.50. 





FULL RUSSIA, MARBLE EDGE. 
$16.00. 


FULL RUSSIA, VERMILION EDGE. 
$16.50. 


These are styles full of attractions for many, and 
are notable because bound in genuine Russia Leather, 
the use of which is now so rare. 


TURKEY MOROCCO, GILT EDGE. 
$20.00. 


Unsurpassed for substantial elegance. Admira- 
bly adapted for a present from a school, corporation 
or any other association of persons. 


If with Patent Reference Index, the additional cost is seventy-five cents per copy. 





Webster is Standard Authority in the Government Printing Office and with the United States Supreme 


Court. 


It is recommended by the State Superintendents of Schools in Thirty-eiz States, and by leading 


College Presidents of the U.S. and Canada. All the leading Series of School Books published in this 
country are based upon Webster, the acknowledged Standard of the English Language. 


Wasuineton, D. C., January 12, 1882. 


I always use Webster's Dictionary the first of any, and rarely find myself under the necessity of going 


further. 
increases as the successive editions appear. 


It is recognized as standard authority in the court over which I preside, and its usefulness 


MORRISON R. WAITE, Chief Justice U. 8. Supreme Court. 
GOVERNMENT Printine OrFice, WAsHINGTON, October 21, 1886.—Webster will continue to be the 


standard in the use of the English language in this office. 


The London Times says: Webster's is the best dictionary of the lan " 
India, says: It is the most perfect work of the kind. The Tokio pe a 
and as complete as anything of the kind can well be. The Toronto Globe says: I 


renown 


T. E. BENEDICT, Public Printer. 
The Calcutta Englishman, 

, Japan, says: It is world- 

ts place is in 


the very highest rank. Hon. Geo. Bancroft, the Historian, says: It is superior to all others, etc., etc. 





Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Sprincrietp, Mass. 


FOR 


SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





VEFFERY PRINTING CO. 159 AND 161 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 





